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Derbyshire,” ete., ete. 

Tue substance of this paper has been compiled from Ruding’s Annals 
of the English Coinage, with such additions as more recent numismatic 
discoveries have enabled us to supply, for it is an unfortunate circum- 
stance that “No records of the internal constitution of the Heptarchic 
Mints have hitherto been discovered for their laws are entirely silent 
upon the subject, and all the information which can be collected from 
the coins which remain is merely this, that the money was of equal 
weight with the later Anglo-Saxon Pennies, and that the Moneyers 
stamped their names upon it; but that the custom of adding the 
place of mintage was of very rare occurrence, and almost solely confined 
to the Ecclesiastical coins of Canterbury.” When the Heptarchy was 
dissolved and its different kingdoms were united in one sovereignty, it 
appears that the mints were regulated by laws fiamed in the Witten- 
agemote or great Council of the Nation, but it was not until the time 
of Aithelstan, who ascended the throne as sole monarch on the death 
of his father Eadweard, in 924, that it was appointed that there 
should be one kind of money throughout the whole realm, and that 
no one should coin but ina town. It was at this time probably that 
the practice of stamping the name of the town-upon the coin became 
general; and it would seem that it began shortly after he ascended 
the throne, as the greater part of his money is so impressed. It has 
been eaid by some authors that this was enjoined by an edict of his 
fifth year (928), which also required the Moneyer’s name to be stamped 
upon the coins, but this is somewhat doubtful. 

It is hence obviously impossible to connect the town of Derby as a 
place of mintage with any coins prior to the time of thelstan, 
although it is probable that some of those of the Mercian series were 
struck there; the town being an important one of that kingdom, which 
Ruding says on numismatic evidence, was, of all the Heptarchic 
monarchies, the most wealthy. In the entire series of Mercian 
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coins from the reign of Eadvald, who ascended the throne in 716, to 
the expiry of the kingdom under Ceolvulf at the close of the ninth 
century, but one name occurs, and this is found on the reverse of a coin 
of Ceolvulf I, whose brief reign commenced in 819, It is that of 
Canterbury in the latinized form of DOROBERNIA. 

It appears from the Saxon Chronicle, that Athelstan became king 
of the Mercians, by election, in 925, and it is to an immediately sub- 
sequent date, that we may assign some, if not all of the coins here 
enumerated ; as it may be fairly presumed that little time would be 
lost by his new subjects, in signalling their allegiance to the monarch 
of their choice, by issuing coins bearing his name and title as king of 
the whole of Britain (Totius Britannia), in connection with those of 
their own towns and their privileged Moneyers. The coins included in 
our list are all pennies, each containing about 22 grains of silver ; the 
Saxon pound being three quarters of an ounce lighter than the pound 
troy, of which the fractional part or modern pennyweight is 24 grains. 
The numbers refer to the corresponding figures on Plate I. 


/Ethelstan, 924 to 940. 

EDELSTAN. REX. TOT. BRIT a small cross and M. in the field. 
Reverse GARIFERDES. MOT: IN DEORABVI. No. II. 
of the plate. 

In T. Bateman’s Cabinet. 


EDELSTAN. RE: SAXORVM. small cross. Reverse BEORNARD. 
ON. DEORABV. No. I. of the plate. 
T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


EDELSTAN. REX. TO. BRIT. small cross. Reverse as the last. 
No. VI. of the plate. T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


EDELSTAN. RE. SAXORVM. Reverse BOIGA: MOT: CT: 
DEORABVI. 
Akerman Num: Manl: 


EDELSTAN. Reverse HEGENREDES. ON. DEORABY. 
Hickes’ Thesaurus II, plate 2. Thoresby’s Leeds, plate 345, No. 84. 


EDELSTAN. REX. SAXORV. small cross. Reverse MEGGA. 
MOT. IN. DERABI. small cross and M. in field. No. III. of 
plate. 

T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


EDELSTAN. REX. SAXSORVM. Reverse MENEGA. MOT. ON. 
DEORABVI. No. IV. of plate. 
T. Bateman’s Cabt. 
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EDELSTAN. REX. TO. BRI. Reverse SIGVOLPES. MOT. ON. 
DEORER. Small cross and M in field. No. V. of plate. 
T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


Eadred 946 to 955. 
EADRED. REX. ANGLOR: Portrait. Reverse GVNAR. MO. 
DEORB. Chaffer’s Catalogue 1854, price £7 7s. 


Eadwig 955 to 959. 
EADVVIG. REX. Reverse EOVLF. MON. DEOR: 
Ruding. 


Eadgar 959 to 975. 
EADGAR. REX. TO. B. Reverse VLFEZ. MOT. IN. DEOR. 
Ruding. 


Ethelred II, 979. 
EDELRED. REX. ANGLOR. Bust with diadem. Reverse OSOLF. 
MT. O. DEORABY. Hand of Providence between A and Q 
No. VII. of plate. T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


Harold I, 1036. 
HAROLD. REX. Diademed Bust. Reverse BLACAN. ON. DEOR- 
BI. A cross formed of four pear shaped limbs. No. VIII. of plate. 
T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


Edward the Confessor 1042 to 1066. 
EDPERD. REX. Bust with sceptre to the right. Reverse FROME. 
ON. DEORBE. A double cross, the extremities in the clouds. 
No. IX. of plate. T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


It does not appear that any coins were struck at Derby during the 
short reign of Harold II, but a few examples recur in the reigns of the 
earlier Norman Kings, commencing with the founder of that dynasty. 
In the hoard of near 7000 pennies of William I, discovered at Beaworth, 
in Hampshire, in June 1833, there are three varieties of the Derby 
mint to be found in the twenty coins bearing the name of that town, 
which occurred in that large number. They are as follows :— 


William I, 1066—1087. 

PILLELM. REX. Full-faced crowned bust, with a sceptre in the right 
hand. Reverse GODPINE. ON. DIRBI. The letters PAXS, each 
within a circle within the angles of a plain cross. ‘ No. X. of plate. 

*,* Three specimens found. 
T. Bateman’s Cabt. 
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Same obverse. Reverse GODPINE. ON. DRBI. No. XI. of plate. 
*,* Eleven specimens found. 
T. Bateman’s Cabt. 


Same obverse. Reverse LEOFPINE. ON. DERBI. 
*,* Six specimens found. 
Archeologia XXVI. 

No other coin, bearing the name of Derby, is known to have been 
struck during the two succeeding reigns ; but in the troublous time of 
Stephen we meet with a very singular penny, minted at Derby, with 
the arms of Edward the Confessor on the reverse, first described by 
Ruding, (Supplement, part 11, plate 2, No. 15,) from a specimen found 
on Ashby Woulds, Leicestershire, in October, 1788, and communicated 
by the Rev. Stebbing Shaw, the Historian of Staffordshire.* 

Stephen, 1135—1154. 


STEPHANVS. REX, Face to the right, of the rudest drawing, . 


crowned, and holding a sceptre terminating with a fleur-de-lis. Re- 

verse WHICHELINVS. DERBI. Four martlets in the angles of 

a double cross, as on the reverse of coins of Edward the Confessor. 

No. XII. of plate. T. Bateman’s Cabt. 

The drawing of the portrait resembles the rude coins of Burgred, 
King of Mercia, more than any of Stephen’s other money ; and the 
appearance of the Saxon Edward's arms on the reverse of a coin of the 
Norman Stephen, has never yet been satisfactorily accounted for. The 
coin itself is of the utmost rarity, the example from which our illus- 
tration is taken having passed successively through several celebrated 
cabinets. It was purchased at the dispersion of the Dymock collection, 
in 1858, into which it came from Mr. Barclay’s choice cabinet in 1832, 
at the price of £6 6s, 

It has been surmised that this curious piece was struck either by 
one of the insurgent barons or by some other person whose impatience 
of Norman oppression took this form of manifesting itself by an 
obvious allusion to the milder sway of the Saxon Dynasty; and the 
Confessor’s reign, and laws being long cherished in the memory of the 

le whose constant desire was the re-establishment of the latter, it 
is probable that there may be some foundation for the opinion, since it 
is obvious that the Confessor’s arms of all devices would possess the 
greatest political significance, and would thus be admirably calculated 
to keep alive the spirit of patriotism in the breasts of such of the 
English as might from time to time look upon the symbol, as the coin 
passing from hand to hand in the course of circulation, reminded of 
a juster government and happier days. 

With this coin, unquestionably the most important of the series, 
closes the evidence of Derby having been the seat of a mint, which had 
existed for about two centuries and a quarter, for hitherto the name 
has not been found amongst the numerous towns designated on the 
issues of the succeeding Henries and Edwards. 





* Nichols’ Leicestershire. III, pt. II, p. 613. 
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FUNERAL GARLANDS, ASHFORD-IN-THE-WATER CHURCH. 


ON FUNERAL GARLANDS. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC. 


‘Among the many beautiful customs formerly abounding in the 
County of Derby, one of the most charming, most purely emblematic, 
and most filled with true heart-poetry, was that of carrying garlands 
before the corses of unmarried females on their way to the deep and 
silent grave. It was a custom of early origin ; for even in the primitive 
Christian Church it was usual to place crowns of flowers at the 
heads of deceased virgins. This is alluded to by Damascen, Gregory 
Nyssen, St. Jerome, St. Austen, and others, (“Fuit quoque mos ad 
capita Virginum apponendi florum coronas,” &c., Cass. de Vet. Sac. 
Christi p. 334,) and in all after-ages the same feeling of honouring 
true virginity with garlands, or wreaths of flowers, has obtained over 
the whole Christian world. Flowers are an emblem of purity, and 
the same feeling which tempts the bride to adorn her beautiful 
tresses with a wreath of orange blossoms for her nuptials, has been the 
origin of the custom of adorning the corpse, the coffin, and the grave 
of the virgin with the same, frail it may be, but lovely and appropriate, 
emblems. 

The custom, although perhaps more general in Derbyshire than in 
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any other county, was not peculiar to it, but in one form or other was 
observed in Yorkshire, Durham, Cheshire, Kent, Northumberland, 
and in most parts of the kingdom, and has been referred to by many 
of the old writers and dramatists. Old John Marston, in 1605, wrote 
in his “ Dutch Courtezan,” ‘I was afraid, i’ faith, that I should ha’ 
seene a garland on this beautie’s hearse,’ and a ballad of a later date 
runs thus— 
** But since I’m resolved to die for my dear 

V’ll chuse six young virgins my coffin to bear ; 

And all those young virgins I now do chuse, 

Instead of green ribbands, green ribbands, green ribbands, 

Instead of green ribbands, a garland shall wear, 

And when in the church in my grave I lie deep, 

Let all those fine garlands, fine garlands, fine garlands, 

Let all those fine garlands hang over my feet. 

And when any of my sex behold the sight, 

They may see I’ve been constant, been constant, 

They may see I’ve been constant to my heart's delight.” 

Shakspere himself, in Hamlet, (Act v. Sc. 1,) alludes to it, when he 
says, “yet here she is allowed her virgin crants”—“crants” signifying 
“garlands.” Gay, too, in more than one poem alludes to the custom, 
he says, 





** To her sweet memory flow’ry garlands strung, 
On her now empty seat aloft were hung.” 


In the “Comical Pilgrim’s Pilgrimage,” in 1723, the author says— 
‘When a virgin dies, a garland made of all sorts of flowers and sweet herbs, is 


carried a young woman on her head, before the coffin, from which hang down two 


black ribbons, signifying our mortal state, and two white, as an emblem of purity 
and innocence. ends thereof are held by four young maids, before a se a 
basket full of herbs and flowers is supported by two other maids, who strew them 
along the streets to the place of burial ; then after the deceased, follow all her relations 


and acquaintance.” 


And in the Antiquarian Repertory, a writer also thus speaks of this 
interesting custom :— 

“‘These garlands at the funerals of the deceased, were carried solemnly before the 
corpse by two maids, and afterwards hung up in some conspicuous place within the 
church, and they were made in the following manner, viz. :—the lower rim or circlet 
was a broad a —_ bonne ype ge — > sides A my! two other hoops, 
crossing each other at the top at right angles, which formed the upper part, beii 
about one third longer than the width. ‘hese hoops were wees comand with 
artificial flowers of paper, dyed horn, and silk, and more or less beautiful according to 
the skill or ingenuity of the performer. In the vacancy inside, from the top, hung 
white paper cut in form of gloves, whereon was written deceased’s name, age, &c., 
together with long slips of various coloured paper, or ribbons ; these were many times 
intermixed with gilded or painted shells of blown eggs, as farther ornaments, or it may 
be as emblems of bubbles, or the bitterness of this life ; while other garlands had only 
a solitary hour-glass hanging therein as a more significant symbol of mortality.” 


In 1790, a writer in the Argus alludes to “paper gloves, and gar- 
lands of flowers” over graves. In 1661, at the burial of a maiden 
lady, Susanna Perwich, it is recorded :— 

“The hearse being set down, (in Hackney Church,) with the garlands upon it, the 
Rev. Dr. Spurstow preached her funeral Sermon. This done, the rich coffin anointed 
pe sweet odours was put down into her grave in the middle alley of the said church, 

c. 

Of course the custom of laying flowers in the coffins of young 
people, has its origin from the same original source as the making of 
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garlands to be borne in the funeral procession. We have ourselves 
seen--a small bouquet of flowers—snowdrops on several occasions— 
placed in the hands of the corpse of a young person, and have also 
seen flowers arranged like a wreath around the face of the deceased as 


she lay in her quiet coffin. 

In the rural districts of Derbyshire, the custom was at one time, 
apparently, almost general, and in some secluded districts, it has been 
continued until even within memory of that rustic myth, “the oldest 
inhabitant.” Beautifully and touchingly has Anna Seward, the gifted 
poetess, alluded to this custom, as practised in her native village 
Eyam, in the following lines :— 

“ Now the low beams with paper garlands hung, 
In memory of some village youth or maid, 
Draw the soft tear, from thrill’ad remembrance sprung ; 
How oft my childhood marked that tribute paid ! 
The gloves suspended by the garland’s side, 
hite as its snowy flowers with ribbands tied, 
Dear Village! long these wreaths funereal spread, 
Simple memorial of the early dead !” 


Simple and touching as these lines are, they are now the only 
“memorial” of the custom observed at Eyam,—that glorious 
“ Athens of the Peak,” where rest the bodies of that band of martyrs 
who preferred dying away by pestilence in their own homes, to the 
risk of spreading contagion by removal,—and the gifted authoress’ 
prayer, that her native place might “long these wreaths funereal 
spread,” over the graves of its village maidens, has been of little avail. 
The wreaths she saw have all disappeared, and not even a fragment 
now remains. In reply to our enquiries upon this point, Mr. William 
Wood, the historian of Eyam,” says in a letter dated March 31st, 1860. 


** No garlands now remain in Eyam church, it was re-pewed some 30 years ago, aad 
several faded garlands were taken down and destroyed then. I can remember some 
five or six hanging on nails in the centre of the North aisle, but none have been seen 
there since the time aforementioned. The last gariand seen at Eyam. was carried 
before the corpse of a Miss Alice Heathcote, (Eyam,) a young woman under twenty ; 
it is a little above twenty years ago. The garlands and two baskets of flowers, in this 
instance, were thrown in the grave on to the coffin ; or rather most of the flowers 
were strewn between the Church gates and Church door, and the remainder with the 
garland thrown into the grave. I have recollection of another carried before a young 
woman from Grindleford-bridge—a hamlet in the Parish of Eyam—some 40 years ago. 
There are no remains existing in the church now, nor, I believe in any other church 
in the vicinity of Eyam.” 

Another Derbyshire poet, William Sampson, whose works are 
almost unknown from their extreme rarity, thus in 1636 alludes to 
this charming custom, in his lines on the death of Miss E. Tevery :— 


“ Why did the Lilly, Paunce,t and Violet weepe, 
The Marigold ere sun-set in did creepe ? 

At whose reflexion she us’d for to rise 

And at his way-gate to close up her eies. 

Why were the beaten waies with flowers strowne, 
And set with needy Lazar’s,t hanging downe 

Their mournful heades ? why did the Pulpit mourne, 
As if prepared for some Funerall urne ? 





* Author of the ‘‘ History and Antiquities of Eyam, with an account of the great 
plague,” ‘‘ The Maid of Derwent,” and other works. 


+ Pansy, or Heart’s-ease, (Viola tricolor.) + Beggars. 
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And yet the Temple was with garlands hung, 

Of sweet smelling Flowers, which might fae 
Unto some bridall ! noe ! heaven knowes the cause, 
‘l’was otherwise decreed in Nature's Lawes ; 

Those smelling sweetes with which our sense was fed, 
Were for the buriall of a maiden, dead. 

Which made an Autumne just in the mid-spring, 
And all things contrary their births to bring, 

Herbs, Plants, and Flowers, ccntrariously grew 
Because they now received not nature's dew, 

The needy beggars hung their heads for thee, 

Thou matchlesse map of maiden modesty. 

From whose faire handes they had an almner’s pay, 
As often as they met eae as day. 

The sacred Temple, where thy holy fires 

Of incense was pow'red on, in chast desires 

Was thus p , and deck’d on every side 

To welcome thee, as her sole soveraigne Bride. 
‘Whose goodness was inimitable, whose vertues shone, 
Like to the sun in his bright Horizon : 

The Maiden Vestalls, that with wat'ry eies, 

Bore thee to th’ Church for Vesta’s sacrifize, 

Were all in white ! carracts of innocence 
Prefiguring thy greater eminence 

So great their losse, that with watery eine, 

They offer teares still to thy virgin shrine, 

And if that teares, sighes, or praires could save thee 
What would not they expresse now to have thee? 
Sacred divinity allows of no such wish, 

Therefore emparadic’d soule rest thou in blisse.” 


At Harwersace the custom was very generally observed, and 
Rhodes, writing in 1818, says— 

“In this church we observed the traces of a custom that once generally prevailed 
in various parts of the kingdom, but is now almost totally disused. When unmarried 
women died, they were usually attended to the grave by the companions of their early 
years, who, in performing the last sad offices of friendship, accompanied the bier of 
the deceased with garlands tastefully composed of wreaths of flowers, and every 
emblem of youth, purity, and loveliness, that imagination could suggest. When the 
body was inte the garlands were borne into the church, and hung up in a 
pre. rr situation in memory of the departed. There is something extremely 
simple and affecting in this vi custom, and we cannot but regret that it is now 
almost entirely discontinued. In Hathersage Church there were several of these 
memorials of early dissolution, but only one of recent date ; the others were covered 
with dust, and the hand of Time had destroyed their freshness.’’ 


Since Rhodes’s time even these have disappeared, and we believe 
not one remnant is left of this once beautiful custom, in the church 
which so few years ago, was graced with them. In Giossop Church, 
too, garlands were formerly suspended, and it is said that on one 
occasion, when the young men of the village determined to do the 
highest honour to the remains of a maiden who was loved by all, they 
expended no less a sum than thirty pounds, in forming a garland of 
ribbands, artificial flowers, and costly materials of every kind. At 
Horse Church garlands were still hanging not many years ago, and at 
FarrFieEtp, Tisstncton, Bosover, ASHOVER, and many other places, 
similar garlands at one time decorated the arches of the churches. At 
Heanor, too, the custom was observed, and William Howitt thus 
speaks of it :— 

“ Though I never saw a funeral in which so beautiful and appropriate a practice 


was retained, I well recollect seeing those gloves and garlands hanging in the church 
of my native village in Derbyshire, and I have heard my mother say, that in her 
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younger days she has helped to cut and prepare them for the funeral of the young 
women of the place. The garlands were originally of actual flowers—lillies and roses 
* _and the gloves of white kid. For these had been substituted simple white paper. 
There was a garland then of imitative roses and lillies, wreathed round a bow of 
peeled willow,—a pair of gloves cut in paper, and a white handkerchief of the same 
material, on which were written some texts of Scripture, or some stanzas of b pond 
applicable to the occasion, and to the hope of immortality in the deceased, and these 
are not unfrequently chosen for the purpose by the dying maiden herself. These 
emblems of purity and evanescent youth were laid on the coffin during the funeral 
rocession, as the sword and cap of a soldier on his, and were then suspended in the 
y of the church, and there hung till they fell through time, or til] all who had an 
interest in the deceased were dead or departed. In all the village churches into which 
I have been in various parts of the kingdom, I do not recollect seeing any one of 
those maiden trophies except in this, and they, on the coming of a new incumbent, 
were removed in a general church cleaning many years ago.” 


It is curious that although the custom of carrying and suspending 
funeral garlands has been described, and named, by so many writers, 
no illustration showing their form, should as yet have been given. It 
is curious that it should have remained for the “ Reliquary”’ to be the 
first publication to give a representation of so interesting, so beautiful, 
and so charming a relic. The engravings here given are from two 
examples, which are, happily, preserved in the Museum of Thos. 
Bateman, Esq., through whose kindness we are enabled to present 
them to our readers. They are from Mattock Church, and were 
added to Mr. Bateman’s collection at the time of the restoration of 
that edifice in 1859. The garlands, it will be seen, are each composed 
of two hoops of wood, with bands crossing each other at right angles, 

and attached to the hoops; thus form- 
ing a kind of open arched crown. The 
hoops and bands are all of wood, wrap- 
ped round with white paper, and at the 
top is a loop for suspension. The hoops 
and bands of the smaller one, as shown 
in the accompanying woodcut, are deco- 
rated with paper flowers and rosettes, 
and at the top is a flower formed of 
hearts, and having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of that of the Clarkia pulchella. 
From between the rosettes of the upper 
hoop, a paper ribband, gimped on the 
edges, and ornamented by diamonds 
cut out with scissors, hangs down to be- 
low the lower band, to which they are 
net attached. In this garland there 
are no gloves remaining. 

The larger example, shown in Plate II., is remurkably fine and 
interesting. The hoops and bands are decorated with paper flowers, 
or rosettes, intermixed with bunches of narrow slips, or shreds, of 
paper ; and at the the top is a bunch of the same, over paper folded 
like a fan. Originally, the flowers have been formed, some of plain, 
and others of folded, or crimped paper; and otliers again of both ; 
and in some parts the paper has been afterwards coloured red or blue, 
thus producing a somewhat gay appearance. From the centre of the 
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top are suspended a pair of gloves, cut out of white paper, and a 
kerchief or collar, also of paper, gimped on the edges and carefully 
folded. The hand of the gloves, hangs below the lower hoop, as shewn 
in the plate. 

In most instances, as in those hereafter described at Ashford, the 
name of the female in whose honour these garlands were prepared was 
written on the collar, gloves, or handkerchief. On this under notice, 
no name occurs, but its date is probably of the latter part of last cen- 
tury. It formerly hung in Matlock church, and through age the 
colours on the paper have nearly disappeared. In this church there 
still remain, at the date of the publication of this article, six of these 
garlands, which may be seen by the visitor, hanging at the West end 
of the South aisle. Most of these have the gloves and kerchiefs re- 
maining—some also have ribbands and paper ribbands hanging down 
with the gloves—and one has festoons of cut or “ pinked” paper hang- 
ing from its lower rim. 

It would be pleasant to know before whose virgin corpse the 
elegant and elaborately made garland which we have engraved, was 
carried ; and it would be pleasant to trace out the loving hearts which 
made it, the affectionate friends who bore it to her grave, and the 
hands which consigned it to its resting place in the church which she 
once attended. But this may not be. It is, however, pleasant to 
know that this memorial is now in hands where it will be safely and 
carefully preserved, and that the representation of it now given, will 
be the means of effectually perpetuating the fourm of so interesting a 
relic of the past. 

Besides the garlands we have been describing, five highly interest- 
ing examples still hang in their original position in the North Aisle of 
the Parish Church of Ashford-in-the-Water, near Bakewell. These 
we also engrave from a sketch made on our visit to the place in June 
of the present year.* Although these garlands in general character 
resemble the others we have described, they differ in some of the 
details. They are not so profusely ornamented with rosettes, bear no 
bunches of shreds of paper, and have no “ pinked” or cut ribbands. 
Each garland contains a single glove, and a kerchief or collar, but the 
gloves do not, as in the example on plate II., hang below the lower 
hoop. Like the others, the Ashford garlands are formed of hoops and 
bands of wood ; and these are covered with paper “frilled” or 
“fulled” on like the border of a cap, and tied round with ribband. 
From the upper hoop, in some of the examples, as shown in the 
engraving, paper ribbands are suspended ; these are bordered either 
with a broad black line or with a red one, and are “crimped,” the 
lower ends being rounded and tied with a small bow of ribband. On 
some of them are rosettes, alternately black and white, or white with 
a black border. On the collar or kerchief of each, has been written a 
verse of poetry, and the name, age, and date of death of the virgin in 
whose honour they were prepared. Owing to age, the decay of the 





* While this sheet is passing through the press, we are informed by Lord George H. 
Cavendish, M.P., that garlands, similar to those at Ashford, exist at Bolton Abbey. 
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paper, the fading of the ink, and the difficulty of examining the gar- 
lands as they hang, in situ, the writing on most of them it has been 
impossible to transcribe. On one, however, the date of April 12th, 
1747, may, on very careful examination, be traced: there has also 
on this one been six lines of poetry, now perfectly illegible, and the 
name of the female appears to have been Ann Howard, who died at 
the age of 21. On another of a later date, we succeeded with 
considerable difficulty in deciphering the following lines :— 
“ Be always ready no time delay, 
I in my youth was called away, 
Great grief to those that’s left behind, 
But I hope I’m great joy to find.” 
Ann Swindel, 
Aged 22 years, 
Dec. 9th, 1798. 

The gorgeously painted and sculptured monument ; the richly 
traceried and magnificently stained memorial window ; the costly 
marble mausoleum ; the richly carved tomb, sculptured by the most 
noble master of his art, and enclosed within the most costly gilded 
railings ; the recumbent figure decked in all the vain glories of 
earthly state, or the canopied tablet adorned with emblems of immor- 
tality, possess no charms in our eyes to be compared to the plain, 
unadorned, and rudely lettered head-stone in a quiet village church- 
yard— 


** Go to —~ sculptured tombs, ye great, 


In a’ the tinsel trash of state ; 

But by thy honest turf I’ll wait 
Thou man of worth, 

And weep the sweetest poets fate, 

Fer lived on earth.” — 


And, to our minds, so far as the quiet “honest turf,” with its 
ungarnished stone, is before the “sculptured tomb” and “ tinsel trash 
of state,” so is a simple memorial-garland, like those we have been de- 
scribing, far, far more pleasing even than it is. Nothing to our minds 
could be more suggestive of quiet and holy thoughts, be more filled 
with true heart-poetry, or be more subduing and christianising than a 
simple garland like one of these, hanging in the place where loving 
hands had placed it a century ago, as a memorial of departed purity, 
beauty and worth. In the churches where they remain, they hang as 
silent, yet loving monitors, giving out their solemn warnings, gene- 
ration after generation, to the worshippers in the church, and teaching 
them the great lesson, not only that as a flower of the field they shall 
be cut down, but that virtue, like an innocent flower is “a thing of 
beauty ” which shall be “a joy for ever.” 
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BY JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, M.R.S.L. 
Author of the “History of Melbourne ;’ ‘The Trent,” &c. 


Kine’s Newron Hatt—once the abode of the great and good—the 
delight of the Antiquary—the most charming feature of one of the 
most delightful of villages,-is now a gaunt wreck—an architectural 
ekeleton. In the walls which once sheltered royalty, the starling now 
builds her nest. On the 17th of April, 1859, a fire occurred, and in 
a few hours destroyed the ancient hall of the Hardinges. It may not 
be uninteresting or inapropriate then, in a publication like the “ Re- 
liquary ” to enshrine some memorials of an old hall and village which 
to the topographer and antiquary have long been invested with more 
than an ordinary charm. King's Newton is a quaint and pleasant 
village, situated in the parish of Melbourne, in the County of Derby, 
almost close to the brink of the river Trent and overlooking the green 
meadows of its vale. Poetry has not been unmindful of its charms ; 
and if an author may be permitted to quote his own lines, we may be i 
pardoned for inserting the following from “The Trent and other 
Poems :”— 

«Sweet NEWTON, first to thee my song I raise, 
Thy charms, loved hamlet, need no poet’s praise ; 
O’er thy green meads first trips the laughing Spring, 
And shakes primroses from each flower-wreathed wing : 
There the first swallow skims the daisied vale, 
And the sweet cuckoo breathes her mellow tale ; 
And merry chiff-chaff from the budding tree, 
Gives out his joyous notes so wild and free. 
And when old Autumn sheds o’er field and bower 
The radiant hues of many a gorgeous flower, 
And bids the sun lead down his stately dance, 
Thy fields are last to catch his parting glance.” 


The village in former times seems to have been the residence of 
many very respectable families, as the Cantrells, Hardinges, Radcliffes, 
Wragges, Grays, Beresfords and others, many of whom are now extinct 
or have left the place. Although in many instances even the abodes 
which they occupied have disappeared, traces of their residences are 
still visible in the shape of hollows, which were formerly fishpools 
attached to their mansions, or in tufts of daffodils which spring up 
annually through the green turf, and indicate that the spot was once 
a flowery pleasance. Frail but — evidences are they of the 
existence of a race once instinct with life, animated by hopes and 
fears, but whose characters and acta, nay, whose very names, are now 
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King's Newton from early times seems to have been the abode of 
authors. Here resided Thomas Hall, an individual of Worcestershire 
extraction, who settled at Newton, towards the year 1640. He trans 
lated Ovid, and wrote a work called “ Wisdom's " now 
extremely rare. In the possession of Liewellynn Jewitt, Eeq., FSA, 
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At Harnersace the custom was very generally observed, and 
Rhodes, writing in 1818, says— 


“In this church we observed the traces of a custom that once generally prevailed 
in various parts of the kingdom, but is now almost totally disused. When unmarried 
women died, they were usually attended to the grave by the companions of their early 
qonre, who, in performing the last sad offices of friendship, accompanied the bier of 

deceased with garlands tastefully composed of wreaths of flowers, and every 
emblem of youth, purity, and loveliness, that imagination could suggest. When the 
body was inte the garlands were borne into the church, and hung up in a 
conspicuous situation in memory of the departed. There is thing ext ly 
simp’ ~» and affecting in this a custom, and we cannot but regret that it is now 
almost entirely discontinued. In Hathersage Church there were several of these 
memorials of early dissolution, but only one of recent date; the others were covered 
with dust, and the hand of Time had destroyed their freshness.’’ 





Since Rhodes’s time even these have disappeared, and we believe 
not one remnant is left of this once beautiful custom, in the church 
which so few years ago, was graced with them. In Giossop Church, 
too, garlands were formerly suspended, and it is said that on one 
occasion, when the young men of the village determined to do the 
highest honour to the remains of a maiden who was loved by all, they 
expended no less a sum than thirty pounds, in forming a garland of 
ribbands, artificial flowers, and costly materials of every kind. At 
Hore Church garlands were still hanging not many years ago, and at 
FAIRFIELD, Tissincton, BoLsover, ASHOVER, and many other places, 
similar garlands at one time decorated the arches of the churches, At 
Heanor, too, the custom was obrerved, and William Howitt thus 
speaks of it :— 

** Though I never saw a funeral in which so beautiful and appropriate a practice 


was retained, I well recollect seeing those pete and garlands hanging in the church 
of my native village in Derbyshire, and [ have heard my mother say, that in her 
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Formerly in MATLOCK Church, Derbyshire. 
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ounger days she has helped to cut and prepare them for the funeral of the young 
coun of the place. The ds were originally of actual flowers—lillies pet ¢ roses 
—and the gloves of white kid. For these had been substituted simple white a aye 
There was a garland then of imitative roses and lillies, wreathed round a of 
peeled willow,—a pair of gloves cut in paper, and a white handkerchief of the same 
material, on which were written some texts of Scripture, or some stanzas of 
applicable to the occasion, and to the hope of immortality in the deceased, and these 
are not unfrequently chosen for the purpose by the dying maiden herself. These 
emblems of purity and evanescent youth were laid on the coffin during the funeral 

ion, as the sword and cap of a soldier on his, and were then suspended in the 
body of the church, and there hung till they fell through time, or til] all who had an 
interest in the deceased were dead ordeparted. In all the vil churches into which 
I have been in various parts of the kingdom, I do not recollect seeing any one of 
those maiden trophies except in this, and they, on the coming of a new incumbent, 
were removed in a general church cleaning many years ago.”’ 


FUNERAL GARLANDS, 





It is curious that although the custom of carrying and suspending 
funeral garlands has been described, and named, by so many writers, 
no illustration showing their form, should as yet have been given. It 
is curious that it should have remained for the “ Reliquary ” to be the 
first publication to give a representation of so interesting, so beautiful, 
and so charming a relic. The engravings here given are from two 
examples, which are, happily, preserved in the Museum of Thos. 
Bateman, Esq., through whose kindness we are enabled to present 
them to our readers. They are from Mattock Church, and were 
added to Mr. Bateman’s collection at the time of the restoration of 
that edifice in 1859. The garlands, it will be seen, are each composed 
of two hoops of wood, with bands crossing each other at right angles, 
and attached to the hoops; thus form- 
ing a kind of open arched crown. The 
hoops and bands are all of wood, wrap- 
ped round with white paper, and at the 
top is a loop for suspension. The hoops 
and bands of the smaller one, as shown 
in the accompanying woodcut, are deco- 
rated with paper flowers and rosettes, 
and at the top is a flower formed of 
hearts, and having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of that of the Clarkia pulchella, 
From between the rosettes of the upper 
hoop, a paper ribband, gimped on the 
edges, and ornamented by diamonds 
cut out with scissors, hangs down to be- 
low the lower band, to which they are 
not attached. In this garland there 
are no gloves remaining. 

The larger example, shown in Plate II, is remurkably fine and 
interesting. The hoops and bands are decorated with paper flowers, 
or rosettes, intermixed with bunches of narrow slips, or shreds, of 
paper ; and at the the top is a bunch of the same, over paper folded 
like a fan. Originally, the flowers have been formed, some of plain, 
and others of folded, or crimped paper; and others again of both ; 
and in some parts the paper has been afterwards coloured red or blue, 
thus producing a somewhat gay appearance. From the centre of the 
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top are suspended a pair of gloves, cut out of white paper, and a 
kerchief or collar, also of paper, gimped on the edges and carefully 
folded. The hand of the gloves, hangs below the lower hoop, as shewn 
in the plate. 

Tn most instances, as in those hereafter described at Ashford, the 
name of the female in whose honour these garlands were prepared was 
written on the collar, gloves, or handkerchief. On this under notice, 
no name occurs, but its date is probably of the latter part of last cen- 
tury. It formerly hung in Matlock church, and through age the 
colours on the paper have nearly disappeared. In this church there 
still remain, at the date of the publication of this article, six of these 
garlands, which may be seen by the visitor, hanging at the West end 
of the South aisle. Most of these have the gloves and kerchiefs re- 
maining—some also have ribbands and paper ribbands hanging down 
with the gloves—and one has festoons of cut or “ pinked” paper hang- 
ing from its lower rim. 

It would be pleasant to know before whose virgin corpse the 
elegant and elaborately made garland which we have engraved, was 
carried ; and it would be pleasant to trace out the loving hearts which 
made it, the affectionate friends who bore it to her grave, and the 
hands which consigned it to its resting place in the church which she 
once attended. But this may not be. It is, however, pleasant to 
know that this memorial is now in hands where it will be safely and 
carefully preserved, and that the representation of it now given, will 
be the means of effectually perpetuating the form of so interesting a 
relic of the past. 

Besides the garlands we have been describing, five highly interest- 
ing examples still hang in their original position in the North Aisle of 
the Parish Church of Ashford-in-the-Water, near Bakewell. These 
we also engrave from a sketch made on our visit to the place in June 
of the present year.* Although these garlands in general character 
resemble the others we have described, they differ in some of the 
details. They are not so profusely ornamented with rosettes, bear no 
bunches of shreds of paper, and have no “ pinked” or cut ribbands. 
Each garland contains a single glove, and a kerchief or collar, but the 
gloves do not, as in the example on plate II., hang below the lower 
hoop. Like the others, the Ashford garlands are formed of hoops and 
bands of wood ; and these are covered with paper “frilled” or 
“fulled” on like the border of a cap, and tied round with ribband. 
From the upper hoop, in some of the examples, as shown in the 
engraving, paper ribbands are suspended ; these are bordered either 
with a broad black line or with a red one, and are “ crimped,” the 
lower ends being rounded and tied with a small bow of ribband. On 
some of them are rosettes, alternately black and white, or white with 
a black border. On the collar or kerchief of each, has been written a 
verse of poetry, and the name, age, and date of death of the virgin in 
whose honour they were prepared. Owing to age, the decay of the 


* While this sheet is passing through the press, we are informed by Lord George H. 
Cavendish, M.P., that garlands, similar to those at. Ashford, exist at Bolton Abbey. 
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paper, the fading of the ink, and the difficulty of examining the gar- 
lands as they hang, én situ, the writing on most of them it has been 
impossible to transcribe. On one, however, the date of April 12th, 
1747, may, on very careful examination, be traced: there has also 
on this one been six lines of poetry, now perfectly illegible, and the 
name of the female appears to have been Ann Howard, who died at 
the age of 21. On another of a later date, we succeeded with 
considerable difficulty in deciphering the following lines :— 
* Be always ready no time delay, 
I in my youth was called away, 
Great grief to those that’s left behind, 
But I hope I’m great joy +o find.” 
yo pera 
Dee Oth 1798. 

The gorgeously painted and sculptured monument ; the richly 
traceried and magnificently stained memorial window ; the costly 
marble mausoleum ; the richly carved tomb, sculptured by the most 
noble master of his art, and enclosed within the most costly gilded 
railings ; the recumbent figure decked in all the vain glories of 
earthly state, or the canopied tablet adorned with emblems of immor- 
tality, possess no charms in our eyes to be compared to the plain, 
unadorned, and rudely lettered head-stone in a quiet village church- 
yard— 


** Go to Pa sculptured tombs, ye great, 


In a’ the tinsel trash of state ; 

But by thy honest turf I'll wait 
Thou man of worth, 

And weep the sweetest poets fate, 
Fer lived on earth.” — 


And, to our minds, so far as the quiet “honest turf,” with its 
ungarnished stone, is before the “sculptured tomb” and “ tinsel trash 
of state,” so is a simple memorial-garland, like those we have been de- 
scribing, far, far more pleasing even than it is. Nothing to our minds 
could be more suggestive of quiet and holy thoughts, be more filled 
with true heart-poetry, or be more subduing and christianising than a 
simple garland like one of these, hanging in the place where loving 
hands had placed it a century ago, as a memorial of departed purity, 
beauty and worth. In the churches where they remain, they hang as 
silent, yet loving monitors, giving out their solemn warnings, gene- 
ration after generation, to the worshippers in the church, and teaching 
them the great lesson, not only that as a flower of the field they shall 
be cut down, but that virtue, like an innocent flower is “a thing of 
beauty ” which shall be “a joy for ever.” 





MEMORIALS OF KING’S NEWTON VILLAGE, AND ITS 
OLD HALL. 


BY JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, M.R.S.L. 
Author of the “‘ History of Melbourne ;’ “The Trent,” &c. 


Kine’s Newron Hatt—once the abode of the great and good—the 
delight of the Antiquary—the most charming feature of one of the 
most delightful of villages, is now a gaunt wreck—an architectural 
skeleton. In the walls which once sheltered royalty, the starling now 
builds her nest. On the 17th of April, 1859, a fire occurred, and in 
a few hours destroyed the ancient hall of the Hardinges. It may not 
be uninteresting or inapropriate then, in a publication like the “ Re- 
liquary ” to enshrine some memorials of an old hall and village which 
to the topographer and antiquary have long been invested with more 
than an ordinary charm. King's Newton is a quaint and pleasant 
village, situated in the parish of Melbourne, in the County of Derby, 
almost close to the brink of the river Trent and overlooking the green 
meadows of its vale. Poetry has not been unmindful of its charms ; 
and if an author may be permitted to quote his own lines, we may be 
pardoned for inserting the following from “The Trent and other 
Poems ;”— 

“Sweet NEWTON, first to thee my song I raise, 
Thy charms, loved hamlet, need no poet's praise ; 
O’er thy green meads first trips the Coating Spring, 
And shakes primroses from each flower-wreathed wing : 
There the first swallow skims the daisied vale, 
And the sweet cuckoo breathes her mellow tale ; 
And merry chiff-chaff from the budding tree, 
Gives out his joyous notes so wild and free. 
And when old Autumn sheds o’er field and bower 
The radiant hues of many a gorgeous flower, 


And bids the sun lead down his stately dance, 
Thy fields are last to catch his parting glance.” 


The village in former times seems to have been the residence of 
many very respectable families, as the Cantrells, Hardinges, Radcliffes, 
Wragges, Grays, Beresfords and others, many of whom are now extinct 
or have left the place. Although in many instances even the abodes 
which they occupied have disappeared, traces of their residences are 
still visible in the shape of hollows, which were formerly fishpools 
attached to their mansions, or in tufts of daffodils which spring up 
annually through the green turf, and indicate that the spot was once 
a flowery pleasance. Frail but touching evidences are they of the 
existence of a race once instinct with life, animated by hopes and 
fears, but whose characters and acts, nay, whose very names, are now 
almost forgotten. 

King’s Newton from early times seems to have been the abode of 
authors. Here resided Thomas Hall, an individual of Worcestershire 
extraction, who settled at Newton, towards the year 1640. He trans- 
lated Ovid, and wrote a work called “ Wisdom’s Conquest,” now 
extremely rare. In the possession of Llewellynn Jewitt, Esq., F.S.A., 
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of Derby, is a copy which is dated “from my studie in King’s 
Newton, Aug. 5th, 1651.” 


author of a “ Treatise 
on the Culture of the 
Grape-vine, d&c.,” and 
“ Practical Hints on Do- 
mestic Rural Economy,” 
a sketch of whom and 
whose works appeared in 
“Donaldson’s Agricul- 


tural Biography.” Here | 
also resided Francis Noel ¥ 


Clarke Mundy, Esq., the 
author of ‘ Needwood 
Forest,” and the “Fall of 


Needwood,’’--Mrs.Green, § 
authoress of “John Gray i — 


of Willoughby,” — the 
author of the “ History 


Here also lived Mr. William Speechly, 


of Melbourne,” and “The 
Trent,”’—and “Thilo,” 
the writer of several 
prose contributions to 
the provincial papers. 
King’s Newton for- 
merly possessed more 
objects of interest than 
at present. Here once 
stood a Church, of which 
exists no other record 
than the following in 
“Prynne’s History.” 
“Willielmus de Birley 
persona Ecclesia de 
King’s Newton in 22. 
Edw. 1.;” the same par- 


son 


the Church in the 24th of Edward Ist. The village had 


also its old Cross and Well which have not been overlooked by the 


poet— 


“ There stood half over-grown with weeds and moss, 


And gray with age a simple village CROSS, 

Where prayed in stone, (of face and feature mild,) 
Apostle, saint, the virgin and her child, 

And there was too, within a little dell, 

A limpid fountain named the ‘‘ HOLY-WELL,” 
Where pilgrims came to drink the sacred wave, 
That heal’d their wounds, and snatched them from the grave, 
Those times, those customs now have passed away ; 
Those pilgrim feet no more a-near them stray, 

But still the waters bubble as of yore, 

And yield a grateful offering to the poor, 

Oh ! when on earth we've lived our transcient day, 
And clay has mingled with its native clay, 
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Some small memorial may we leave behind 

That we have sought to benefit mankind. 

Oh ! may we cause to flow some little well, 

A blessed spring, within life’s narrow dell, 

Whose waves wong Age the then sterile ground, 
The world leave better, than the world we found. ”’ 


The Cross here alluded to was destroyed, probably, a century or two 
ago ; but the steps, from which in place of the cross grows a majestic 
tree, still stand in their old place in the village street, and the head, 
which we here engrave, is also fortunately preserved. It was found, 
not many years ago, in a well, and to the circumstance of its having 
been thus disposed of, is owing its transmission to the present day.* 

The Hoty Wet is charmingly situated at the West of the Village, 
in a retired little spot on the wayside below the cross-roads at the 
“ Pack Horse,” and not far from the Hall. The water, of which it at 
all seasons contains an abundant supply, is pure, and beautifully clear. 
Of this interesting little relic we give the accompanying engraving. 
It was erected in 1666, by Robert Hardinge, and bears over the arch- 
way the following inscription :— 

FONS. SACER. HIC. STRVITVR. ROBERTO. 
NOMINIS. HARDINGE. 1666. 


King’s Newton also possessed a hall long the abode of the noble 
family of Hardinge. Situated on a knowl, overlooking the broad vale 
of Trent—and commanding delightful views—surrounded by luxu- 
riant limes, yews, and elms, with its smooth lawns and delightful old- 





* The Engravings heregivenare the only representation of this interesting relic which 
have yet’'been made. They exhibit the four sides of the Cross, one of which bears an 
elegant figure of the Virgin and the Infant Christ ; another, the Crucifixion of our 
Saviour; and the remainder, each a single figure. It is worthy of remark, that the 
upper cusp of the trefoil, heading the canopy over the figures of the Virgin and of the 
Crucifixion, (which are on oppose sides,) is piereed through. This is an unusual fea- 
ture. The Cross itself is probably of the 13th or early in 14th century. 
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fashioned terraces—its gray walls and quaint gables draped with 
masses of ivy, or peering though luxuriant foliage—it stood an inter- 
esting monument of the past—one of the pleasantest of the old halls 
of England. It was built about the year 1400, by the family of 
Hardinge, which inhabited it for some centuries, until it was eventually 
sold to George Lewis Coke, Esq., of Melbourne, and became succes- 
sively the property of the noble families of Lamb, (Melbourne,) and 
Palmerston. The Hardinges from earliest period seem to have been a 
family of distinction, leaving the impress of their actions upon the 
different times in which they lived. Having resided at King’s 
Newton for some centuries, they removed to Canbury, near Kingston- 
on-Thames. The following extracts respecting them from the Mel- 
bourne Parish Registers, may interest the genealogist and antiquary, 
for “ simple” as such “annals” are, they often reveal many curious 
and valuable particulars. They tell 
“* What infant members in the flock appear, 
What pairs are blest in the de year; 


And who, of old or young, or nymphs or swains, 
Are lost to life, its pleasures and its pains.” 


HARDINGE. 


Henry Heateley of Warton, in the parish of Polesworth, in the 
County of Warwick, intermarried with Ellen Hardinge, of 
King’s Newton, within this parish the 8th day of May, 1654. 
Robert Hardinge, son of Robert Hardinge, of King’s Newton, 
Esq., was baptized on the 3rd day of July, 1654. Born the 
27th day of June, and buried the 19th day of Feb., 165§. 
Isabella Hardinge, daughter of Robert Hardinge, of Newton, 
Esq., baptized the 14th day of August, 1655. 

Isabella Hardinge, daughter of Robert Hardinge, Esq., buried 
the 4th day of March, 1653. 

Ricardus Hardinge filius Roberti Hardinge, ar. et Anne ejus 
uxor baptizat, Dec. 24, et sepul 30 Dec. sequend. 

Henricus Hardinge filius Roberti Hardinge, ar. et Annzw 
uxoris ejus de Newton baptizat, May 11. 1663. 

... Ricardus filius Roberti Hardinge ar. et Ann uxor ejus bapti- 
zat, Sep. 19. et sepultus decimo quarto die Marcii prox. sequend. 
Gullielmus filius Roberti Hardinge et Anne uxor ejus bapti- 
zat, Sep. 4. 1666, et sepult 29th Maij 1668. 

Gideon filius Roberti Hardinge, Esq., et Annz uxor ejus bapti- 
zat, Jan. 31. 1667. 

Anna, daughter of Robert Hardinge, Knt., was buried April 
23rd, 1667. 

Robert Hardinge, Knt., buried Nov. 29th, 1679. 

Nicholas Hardinge, Esq., buried. April 1st, 1680. 

Mary, the daughter of Robert Hardinge and Jane his wife, 
christened Oct. 26th. 1682. 

Mary Hardinge, buried July 15th, 1683. 

Anne, daughter of Robert Hardinge, Esq., christened March 
4th, 1684. 
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. John the son of Robert Hardinge, Esq., christened Sep. 26th, 
1685. 
Jane, the daughter of Robert Hardinge, Esq., and Jane his 
wife, christened Dec. 30th, 1686. 
Isabella, daughter of Robert Hardinge, Esq., and Jane his 
wife, was christened Jan. 16th, 1689. 
Mrs. Jane Hardinge, wife of Robert Hardinge, Esq., was 
buried Oct. 22nd, 1692. 
Mr. Henry Hardinge was buried Sep. 15th, in the Chancel, 
1703. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hardinge, wife of Robert Hardinge, Esq., was 
buried at Duffield, Dec. 5th, 1706. 
Mrs. Jane Patrick was buried April 3rd, 1708, in the church. 
Robert Hardinge, Esq., of King’s Newton was buried. 

. John Hardinge, Esq., and Mistress Alice Coke, were married 
April 12th, 1711. 
Mrs. Ann Hardinge buried, Dec. 7th, 1721. 
Richard Shepherd, of ye parish of Stanton, Gent., and Mrs. 
Jane Hardinge, in ye parish of Melbourne, were married, Jan. 
27th, 1723. 
John Hardinge, Esq., was buried, Jan. 27th, 172§. 


The first individual of the Hardinge family, of whom there is any 
direct record of his having been connected with Newton, was one 
Nicholas Hardinge, who married for his second wife, Agnes, the 
daughter of John Cantrell, Esq., of that place, and was living at Newton 
in the 20th year of the reign of Henry 7th. His son Robert, amongst 
other children had a son Henry, who died without issue, leaving to the 
poor of the parish twenty shillings yearly for ever, and who, with his 
wife Elizabeth, was buried in Melbourne Church. He dying before 
Parish Registers were regularly kept there, there is no record of his 
burial, although his monument states that he died in December, 1613. 
The slab over the graves of himself and wife is so curious, that we 
give an engraving of it on Plate IV. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Brunskill, citizen and merchant of London. He dying without 
issue, the hall and estate appear to have descended to his brother Nicho- 
las, who married Isabell, sole daughter and heiress of Edward Webb, of 
Austrey, Co. Warwick. From this union sprang Sir Robert Hardinge, 
Knt., who reflected considerable lustre upon his family. Taking a 
decided part in the Royal cause during the Civil Wars, he raised a 
troop of horse at his own expence, and manifested a bold, chivalrous, 
and patriotic spirit. Old Guillim, the Herald, says of him, “he 
beareth gules, on a chevron argent, three escallop shells, of the first 
by the name of Hardinge, and is the paternal coat armour of Sir 
Robert Hardinge, of King’s Newton, in the parish of Melbourne, 
Knt., a person who for his loyalty to his princes King Charles the Ist 
and 2nd, hath been a great sufferer in the late unhappy times, for 
which good services his majesty hath conferred the said honor of 
knighthood upon him.” He was also Barrister-at-law, Master of the 
Court of Chancery, Attorney-General to King Charles 2nd, Recorder 
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of the ancient boroughs of Leicester and Nottingham, Conductor to 
the General of all the pedestrian forces of our Lord the King, between 
the Hundred of Rushcliffe and the City of Nottingham, Justice of the 
Peace, and of the Quorum in the Counties of Derby and Nottingham, 
and a faithful servant to God, the King, and’ the English Church in 
this Country, in the worst times, as far as possible. His staunch 
support of the royal cause won for him the confidence and esteem of 
his sovereign Charles 2nd, who paid him a visit at Newton, and who 
left scratched on a pane in the window of his dressing-room, the 
anogram, “ Cras ero lux ;” the letters when transposed make “ Carolus 
Rex,” and construed mean, “To-morrow I shall shine,’ expressing a 
confident hope of the dawn of a brighter period. The expenses of 
mapifesting his loyalty pressed heavily upon his estate, apparently 
never very large, and not many years elapsed before it was sold. His 
wife was the daughter of Sir Richard Sprignell, of Highgate, Co. 
Middlesex, Baronet. She was an indulgent mother, and second to 
none in shewing acts of kindness and charity. At the death of Sir 
Robert and Lady Hardinge, both were buried in Melbourne Church. 
During the late restoration of that fabric, it was found impossible to 
avoid temporarily removing the slabs which covered their remains, 
when it was supposed that a vault would have been found beneath. 
But such was not the case, for up to the year 1694, it was a custom 
to bury the bodies at Melbourne without coffins, simply wrapped in 
woollen, and in the case of Sir Robert and Lady Hardinge, no excep- 
tion appears to have been made, so that their bodies had mingled 
with the common earth. The spot underwent examination on the 
night of Jan. 12th, 1860, the members of the restoration committee 
being present. The scene was a singular one. The little groups, 
half light, half shade, standing about the tombs, the workmen opening 
the supposed end of the vault, the few lights burning just serving to 
make darkness visible, and half revealing scattered planks, broken 
arches, and mutilated pillars, and the solemnity of the season and 
hour, made the scene remarkable, and one which is rarely witnessed. 
Night was chosen for the inspection on account of the privacy of the 
hour, 

From the marriage of Sir Robert and Elizabeth Hardinge, sprang 
amongst other children, who died and were buried at Melbourne, 
Robert, who inherited King’s Newton, and Gideon, who was presented 
by his uncle Nicholas to the Vicarage of Kingston-upon-Thames. 
This Nicholas purchased in 1691, the Manor of Canbury, in Surrey, 
and eventually the hall and estate at King’s Newton were sold to the 
Cokes of Melbourne, and the family of Hardinge quitted their old 
hall, never to return, and settled at Canbury. Distinguished as were 
some members of it whilst resident in Derbyshire, it afterwards 
produced individuals of much greater mark and character. Amongst 
these were Nicholas Hardinge, a most elegant scholar, and Recorder 
of Kingston, Law Reader and Attorney-General to William, Duke of 
Cumberland, Clerk of the House of Commons from 1731 to 1748, one 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury, and holder of numerous other im- 
portant and valuable offices. Also George Hardinge, a brilliant and 
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learned scholar ; George Nicholas Hardinge, a distinguished naval hero, 
to whom the country erected a monument in St. Paul’s; and finally 
Lord Hardinge, whose bravery shone so conspicuously at the battle of 
Albuera, and who became Governor-General of India, and displayed 
such brilliant heroism on the banks of the Sutlej, as won for him the 
creation of Viscount Hardinge, of King’s Newton, Co. Derby, the 
ancient abode of his ancestors. 

Space forbids us giving biographical notices of these remarkable 
men, any single sketch being amply sufficient to occupy a volume, 
but those who wish to obtain some further particulars about the 
family of Hardinge may find them in “The History of Melbourne,” 
published by the author of this paper. We shall now briefly allude 
to the history of the old hall. For perhaps the last century and a 
half after it was abandoned by the Hardinges, it was occupied by 
many individuals of high respectability, but never by any of the 
family of Coke, who purchased it. It remained however much in the 
same state as when they left, until the 17th of April, 1859, when a 
fire broke out at dead of night and left it a complete wreck. The 
fire commenced in the dining room, ascended to the room over it, 
where King Charles left his inscription, then to the roof, and in 
two hours, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the “ Victoria 
Cross” men of the village, was destroyed one of the most interesting 
old halls of Derbyshire. It is now a picturesque ruin. 

Interiorly the old hall was as pleasing and as picturesque as was 
its exterior, and its grounds all that could be desired by the lover of 
the beautiful. Tall limes and elms, and other trees, grew luxuriously 
around the building, and overshadowed the glorious walks by which it 
was surrounded, and dotted the adjacent meadows, where the cattle 
grazed, and the sheep found pasture. On the lawn, shrubs of every 
variety grew up in all their native beauty, and bloomed in rich 
profusion, while the gay parterres with which they were intermingled, 
added by their floods of brilliant flowers, to the beauty of the place, 
and rendered it a scene of perfect joy. Though the hall is now in 
ruins, the grounds we have alluded to, still retain their beauty ; the 
flowers yet spring up around it ; the roses still bloom, and the ivy 
clings, as of old, to its wall ; and these seem to combine with the tall 
trees, in forming a string of love around the place, and in retaining 
within this bond, the fondly cherished memory of a place in which 
they have had their being. Long may those beauties and those 
memories remain, unchanged and unchanging. 

On Plate III. we present our readers with two views of this fine, and 
historically interesting, old Hall ; one showing it in all its beauty as a 
habitable and pleasant mansion, replete with every home comfort,— 
the other in its present cold, cheerless, and ruined state. The first is 
engraved from a sketch made most opportunely by Mr. Jewitt only a 
fortnight before the edifice was destroyed by fire, and which possesses 
the additional interest of being the only drawing of the place which is 
known to have been made ; and the latter is engraved from a sketch 
of the ruins made by him in May of the present year. 





JOHN GRATTON, THE QUAKER PREACHER. 


BY DR. SPENCER T. HALL, M.A. 
Author of “The Peak and the Plain,” and other Works. 


Derbyshire has sometimes produced men almost as unique and 
picturesque as its scenery ; and just as we would take a long journey, 
to get an hour’s quiet enjoyment in a romantic retreat like Lathkil 
Dale, so would it be pleasani to find a track though two centuries, 
that would bring one in contact at last with men like old John 
Gratton, the Quaker Apostle of the Peak. Gratton’s autobiograhy, 
printed by Thomas Claye, Lower Hillgate, Stockport, in 1823, and 
published under the auspices of the Society of Friends, almost does 
this ; and it not only gives us a very interesting self-drawn portrait of 
a very remarkable man, but many most graphic, and sometimes 
thrilling touches of the times and scenes in which he lived and 
laboured. Without reference to its polemical features, it would be 
excellent reading for the lover of history and of bold and broad 
human character ; but for those who would wish to contemplate 
Quakerism in its birth-struggle, and in its primitive integrity, before 
it had overcome public prejudice, or was in likelihood of becoming 
respectable on ’Change—when those who preached its doctrines were 
fined twenty pounds a-time for doing so, and the hearers five shillings 
each for attending, with a great chance of long imprisonment besides 
—it is about as good a little book as could be taken up for the pur- 
pose. Ido not wish, in saying this, to be understood as eulogising 
all the old patriarch’s peculiar views, or the epithets, some of them 
sounding rather like nick-names—for it was an age in which most 
sects gave each other nick-names—which he now and then bestowed 
upon other professors and their places of worship. But for its 
originality, simple honesty, quaintness and picturesqueness, as well as 
moral bravery and aspiration after truth, the Life of John Gratton 
may be studied by people of any sect with advantage, and in some, 
I will not say all, of its particulars, not improperly be imitated, even 
in our own day. 

John Gratton appears to have been born in the year 1641, or 1642, 
somewhere about six miles from Monyash, and those readers who 
happen to know much of the wild and solemn scenery of that pas- 
toral region, will the better understand him, as he so quaintly yet 
tenderly writes—‘“ When it first pleased the Lord to visit me, and to 
cause his light to shine in me, (which is now my life,) I was but a 
child, and was keeping my father’s sheep.” He then goes on to 
describe the reproofs of “the inward monitor” for sin, and its 
encouragements to virtue, until he could not rest short of “the peace 
that passeth understanding,” cost him whatever it might. He found 
it not in “play amongst vain boys, playing at cards, shooting at butts, 
or ringing of bells ;” nor even was he quite at home among either the 
orthodox or the puritans of his own locality, for he says, “I then 
read much, and conferred with many about religion, and ran to and 
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fro, to hear them that were accounted great preachers, but neglected 
the Great Teacher in my own heart, and esteemed the priests that were 
then in place, in Oliver Cromwell’s time, and went constantly to hear 
them, but often came home full of sorrow.” To him many of them 
seemed like men, as he says, “seeking the living amongst the dead, 
and among dead ordinances, dead faiths, dead observations, and dead 
professions.” Still, he was by no means satisfied with himself; for, 
he adds, “I mourned deeply, and was ready to think my heart was 
not right in the sight of God, and I prayed much in the stable, and in 
barns, and in bed, and on the high moor. And one day, being on the 
top of a hill, in the snow, I cried aloud in strong cries to the Lord, 
being all alone, and desired him to shew me my own heart ; and the 
Lord was pleased to hear and answer my prayer at that time, for I 
plainly saw it to be deceitful, and not a good, humble, pure heart, 
and I was pleased that I saw it and knew what it was, but sorry it 
was so very bad.” 

He had now deep tribulation and sorrow, within and without, for 
King Charles the Second had come to the crown, and the Act of 
Uniformity being passed, he says—‘ The Presbyterian priests whom I 
had so much esteemed and admired, made their farewel sermons and 
left us, which caused me to weep bitterly.” He thought they were 
but cowardly Christians to be silent at man’s command ; nor did he 
think better of the dominant party who ordered them to be silent, or 
pay a heavy penalty for speech. He next sought solace amongst some 
Independents at Chesterfield, but complains much of their timidity. 
A singular picture of the times is given in the following passage ; it 
reminds us forcibly of the hunted Scottish Covenanters :— 

“*When we went to meetings, we were cautioned to go as privately as might be ; 
so that they went several ways, one under one hedge-side, and another under another, 
that we might not be taken notice of, to meet as we could. Then when we came to 
the meeting-places, scouts or watchers were set to see, and to give notice, that if a 
magistrate came, we might all run away, and break up our meeting. This seemed a 
wrong thing to me, po it displeased me ; for I saw that they were not like the 
disciples of Christ, who were not afraid or ashamed to own Christ before men. It did 
not tend to spread the Gospel, if they preached it. SoI got no true peace of God 
among them, nor enjoyment of the Lord in my poor soul.” 

It was impossible for any one to live long in such a state without 
the love of God being manifest to him, wherefore he writes :— 

‘* Now it pleased the Lord to open and shew me many things, and he opened the 
Holy Scriptures to me sometimes, and I was mightily afraid of sinning against the 
Lord, so that I walked carefully. And it po Pane me to see people live badly, and 
that they could not believe one another what they said when they bought and sold ; 
and when I heard a man swear, I trembled. Sometimes I felt something in my 
inner parts, that was very precious and sweet to me, yet I did not clearly understand 
what it was, or what it should be; but if at any time I did or said anything amiss, 
then I soon lost the sight and feeling of it ; oh! it hath been gone in a moment.” 

On one occasion we find him reading and then weeping under a 
wall in a field ; after which he was ill, and near to death. “But, 
says he, “after I was pretty well again, I went to the moor to pull 
heath ; and being alone, as my manner was, I was very full of 
exercise, and began to think, that that which I had sometimes felt so 
sweet and precious, and sometimes as a swift witness, a reprover, a 
just judge, and a condemner of all unrighteousness, was the Holy. 
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Spirit of God ; and remembered that I had often been visited by it, 
and yet did not know it. For I did not think I was worthy to have 
the Holy Spirit given me, but that it would be presumption in me to 
expect it, yet now it came into my mind to think much of it, and of 
its operations and workings in me ; so that it darted into my mind 
that it was really the Spirit of Truth.” 

Thus far I have confined myself as closely as possible, and with but 
little comment, to the simple shepherd’s own narrative. But it now 
occurs to me to point out the fact, that while this process was going 
on in his mind, in the fields and on the moors of Derbyshire, it was 
going on not-Jess vigorously in the minds of some thousands similarly 
circumstanced throughout the kingdom,—each one thinking himseif 
almost alone in such experience, yet longing for communion with 
others of like spirit. Most of all was it working in the more 
beautiful, sublime, or pastoral districts—as in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, but not without 
something of it in the large cities and towns as well. So that when 
George Fox, whose early experience was almost precisely analogous to 
that of Gratton, went forth to proclaim his doctrine of the Universal, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent, though silent Teacher, he found people 
everywhere who seemed as if they had been waiting for him, and 
who joined him and his friends as soon as the identity of their views 
and aspirations became known. For some time they knew each other 
only by the name of Friends ; but a barrister in Derby having given 
them the nickname of Quakers, the world caught it up, and they have 
borne it ever since. At first, honest John was rather shy of them 
from some ill reports which had been spread ; but walking, as he 
tells us, in a wood, one Sabbath day, he had “a vision,” in which 
their true character was shown him, and in which it appeared to him 
that the Lord owned them, and that he must join them, though they 
were “a people of all others that endured the greatest sufferings, and 
were by all the rest hated, reviled, and scorned.” It is impossible in 
the short space of this chapter, to follow him through all his pre- 
liminary buffettings, trials, and encouragements ; but we find him at 
length not only one of the most devout, but most earnest and 
influential preachers of the despised but growing sect, though not 
without some curious temptations and drawbacks on its threshold. 

Curious, too, it is to read some of the incidental experiences of such 
@ man in such times,—as how he one day went to see his sister 
“dipped in a river called Wye ;” how a Baptist meeting fell to be 
held in its turn, at the house “of an elder, one Humphrey Chapman,” 
who refused to have it, for fear of the fine of twenty pounds ; how it 
was then offered to another, “one Brume,” who was “ not only an elder, 
but a preacher,” and had been “dipping” two men, but he also refused ; 
whilst another, William Blackshaw, more brave, ran the risk, though it 
was not “his turn.” How, then a dispute rose amongst them, as to 
where it should be next. ‘Some were for meeting in the bottom of a 
valley, to save the fine of a house ; and as for the time, some were for 
meeting early, to have done by that time the priest and people came 
from the steeple-house for dinner ; but some were for beginning then : 
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yet there was one,” says John, “that I loved best, desired that they might 
meet as they had done formerly.” At this time he was living at 
Monyash, and occasionally “went two miles to see a woman at Over- 
Haddon who pretended to live without meat.” Sometimes we find him 
disputing with followers of Lodovick Muggleton, a pretended prophet, 
who “cursed” him for the same. At other times he is in much suffering 
because his wife is opposed to his opening views, though they became 
united on that point ere long and lived in the most perfect harmony. 

Another trial of his principle existed in the certainty that if he 
were faithful to it, in such a day of persecution, he must b> ready to 
give up all he had in the world, and go to prison, and perhaps 
thereby bring his wife and children to poverty. He remained faithful, 
however, and lived to enjoy his reward. 

Unfortunately, the printer has made so many mistakes in the 
names of places, that when we are told it was at “Exton,” that 
Gratton was first powerfully influenced in a silent meeting, I think it 
must have been a place of some other name—probably Elton. It was 
at the house of a widow Farnay. The company all sat in solemn 
stillness ; John was convinced of “the presence and power of God,” 
and that the people were “spiritual worshippers,’ and though the 
tongue was silent there was spiritual music. ‘“ And I was sensible (he 
says) that they felt and tasted of the Lord’s goodness at that time, as 
I did. And though few words were spoken, there arose a sweet 
melody, that went through the meeting,” and “more true comfort, 
refreshment, and satisfaction did I meet with from the Lord in that 
meeting, than ever I had in any meeting in my life before.” After 
this he often felt his “ peace flow as a river ;” but his inward conflicts 
less severe, his outward trials began to multiply. “For,” says he, 
“‘when I came home, my poor wife was sore grieved that I went 
among Friends, and the people of our town, (Monyash,) began to rage : 
some disputed with me, some cursed me, as I heard, some pleaded for 
me, some derided and mocked me, calling after me Quaker, Quaker ; 
but when I heard them thus call after me, my heart was filled with 
joy, that I was reproached for Christ’s sake.” 

John’s next “ exercise” was owing to his dislike to take on him the 
simple habit and manners of his new associates. He wanted to be 
fair at the same time to them and to the world. But he goes on to 
write— After some time, as I was riding on the road, and waiting, 
the word of the Lord arose in great power, livingly in my heart, 
saying, ‘ Speak truth to thy neighbour, be not double-tongued, respect 
no man’s person.’”” He obeyed, and felt approved, and how he 
became a preacher let his own simple language tell :— 


** So being come to see, in the _ of the Lord, throngh all these things to my satis- 
faction, I went cheerfully to Friends’ prepreg and was edified and comforted. And 
the third meeting I was at, the power of the 


rd came upon me, and I was pressed in 
spirit to declare of his goodness, but it was hard to give up; Po I durst not disobey, 


so I stood up and spoke to the congregation, (abundance of Friends and others being 
met,) what was given me to understand concerning the creation of man, his dominion, 
work, state of innocency, fall, and restoration by the promised seed, Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of mankind ; which were to the great joy of Friends, and reaching of the 
people.” 


The shepherd’s eloquence, though learned on the lonely heath, 
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among the mountain snows, or in the deep shades of the silent woods, 
as we have seen, must indeed have been “reaching,” for we find him 
shortly afterwards at Tideswell, a town where he had been known all 
his life, rivetting the people by an address of four hours, and with 
such effect, and such a changed appearance in himself, that there 
arose a questioning among them as to whether it could really be John 
Gratton or no, to whom they were listening. It is a sign of the times 
that, having at that meeting convinced a particular woman, her 
husband, who was a Muggletonian, wrote to his prophet to curse him, 
which was done accordingly by letter! The “ First-day,” (Sunday,) 
following, he was moved to “declare the truth” at Matlock, “where 
the informers and officers had made sad spoil, by taking away Friends’ 
goods ;” but they and many others came to the meeting notwith- 
standing. 

The book abounds with such local and personal allusions as the 
following :— 

“ Now I was much concerned in preaching the l of our Lord, and went to and 
fro to meetings, and many people were convinced in divers places,—as in Darley Dale, 
Matlock-side, Ashover parish, Brampton, Scarsdale, and in the High Peak ; many and 

recious meetings we had, as at Matlock, Ashford, Baslow, Bradow, Tideswell, 

, and elsewhere, as we got liberty at houses, and meetings were settled, and 

many of mine own kindred were convinced, and died in the truth. I have ground to 

hope my aged grandfather, who was about ninety years old, was convinced, and glad 

of the truth in his old age, telling 6! mother, ‘‘ This is it that I have been seeking 

for all my days.’’ After some time, I went to Derby, and got some meetings there, 
and at Little Chester. And many Baptists were convinced in Chester.” 

He also mentions many meetings in Nottinghamshire, in Sherwood 
Forest, and the Vale of Belvoir, to which came priests, (as he always 
calls the clergy,) to dispute with him, and informers and constables, 
desirous of finding occasion to arrest him, but many of them retired 
“smitten with the truth.” One day his father came to rebuke him 
for leaving his wife and home so much to travel in this way. 
There happened to be a meeting at his own house that day ; and 
there is something very affecting, and significant of his character 
and powers, in the result. He says :— 

‘When the meeting was gathered, after some time I spoke; and there were some 
of the chiefest of the town, whose tears I saw run down their cheeks, and my dear 
father was so broken, that he cried aloud in great joy of heart whilst he trembled. 
At which I was silent a little, and my father came to me before all the people, 
weeping, and took me in his arms, kissing me, now his design of chiding me fell. The 
next day we walked alone, and had much discourse, till he fell to weeping again, and 
desired me to forbear, and say no more, after which we : he loved me much, 


yet he never came into open obedience to the truth. r this I stayed at home 
some time, and oh! the peace that flowed in my heart!” 


On “the 3rd of the 8th month, 1673,” he sent forth an affection- 
ate “ Epistle to Friends,” advising them “so to mind the Lord, as to 
be kept in such an innocent life as would let their hearts be clean 
habitations for the Holy Spirit to dwell in ;’ and in his journal he 
says, “at thistime truth prospered in the Peak country of Derby- 
shire, and the word of God grew and was multiplied, the word which 
God sent unto the Children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ, 
who is the Lord of all.” 

After this, we find him again in Nottinghamshire, at Great Mark- 
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ham, “where (he says) they stoned us as we rode through the 
streets, and brought a fool to the meeting, furnished with rotten eggs, 
as I supposed, for he came and stood just before my face, and flung 
them towards me, but did not hit me with any of them.” On another 
occasion at Markham, “the priest” brought the officers to break up 
the meeting, but they were so affected by his preaching that they 
staid without disturbing him. 


What a capital painting might be made from the following descrip- 
tion :— 


** Now I ran to and fro, and had many meetings, both in the High Peak, Scarsdale, 
Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire. Truth prospered gloriously ; and 
there was great convincement at Bradow, and thereabouts in the Peak ; and one 
Jonathan Fisher and his wife, with divers others, were convinced. We appointed 
meetings there, but such a multitude came, that the house could not contain them. 
Wherefore I went into the street under a great tree, in the market place, that was 
walled about, and I got upon the top of the wall, and spoke to the people, but a 
company of rude fellows set on to stone us, and the stones flew about my , and 
rattled in the tree, yet hit me not ; but a woman that happened to sit near me, a 
— stone hit her and wounded her, and the people came and carried her into a 

ouse, but she recovered after some time. At last a man came, blaming them who 
threw stones at us, and got into the crowd ; brt after he had stood awhile, he stooped 
to take up a stone to fling at me, as was supposed, and one of his neighbours standing 
by, who for some time had been very attentive, seeing the man that had blamed 
others going to throw a stone, he up with his fist, and struck him on the ear, that he 
let the stone fall, and did not fling at me. The man, who struck the other, was 
convinced that day, and became an honest man, and so continued till his death, for 
aught Iknow. At last Henry Jackson and Henry Roebuck came to the meeting, and 
got on the top of the wall also; and as Henry Jackson was declaring, a 1 of 
young lusty men came and cast off their upper coats, and thrust Friends violently off 
the wall. Henry Jackson was heavy, and they were very hard set to get him down, 
but they did. I went down and spake to one of them, asking him why he was so 
uncivil. He answered, if they let us alone, all the town would be Quakers, 

*« But I went to a place of the wall that was just before the greatest part of the crowd, 
and getting up, kneeled down on the top of the wall before their faces, and all fear of 
stones or men was gone, and I prayed to the Lord by the help of his Holy Spirit, with 
a loud voice, and the Lord’s power came over all, and the people fell in their minds, 
and were still, and became like another people ; and Henry Jackson had good service 
amongst them after, and our meeting ended in great sweetness ; and as we rode out of 
= some blessed us, and seemed very friendly, and loving, and never disturbed me 

r.” 


That there must have been something exceedingly melting, as well 
as impressive in his preaching, to produce the effects he did in those 
hard and rough times, will be clear from a passage in another part of 
his book. Probably there is no district where any civil man having a 
religious duty to perform, would, in our own day, meet with more 
kindness than at Wirksworth, and in its neighbourhood. Religion, 
in other forms than that of Quakerism, has done good work there ; 
and it is likely one might now sometimes attend the market without 
hearing a single rude expression from anybody. But it was not so 
once ; and such men as John Gratton may have done much to bring 
about the change. He says :— 


“ Another day I was at Wirksworth market, and the poms swore so dreadfully, 
that it was to me as if sparks of fire had flown about, at which my spirit was sore 
grieved ; and the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, ‘Go to the market-cross, 
and declare against the wickedness of the le.” But [ was loth to go, for I knew 
the people (many of them) to be a rude, wicked, drunken, swearing people ; besides, I 
did not know but they might pull mein pieces, and therefore I tock my horse and 
went home. But, oh! I was followed with sharp Vee and righteous judgments 
from the Lord, with which I was in deep sorrow, and I looked for the renewing of that 
concern no more. 
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“ But the next time I went, when I was in the market again, an exercise fell heavy 
upon me to go and warn the people. Now I went, not standing to consult any more, 
and in the heavenly power of God declared the truth, and bore my testimony aguinst 
their great wickedness, insomuch that the people were much reached, and wept aloud, 
and no man had power to hurt me, though I stopped twice and sate down, and waited 
still for the fresh motion of life, and the Lord enabled me to stand up again ; when I 
had eased my spirit, I came away in me and great joy, and after I came to my inn, 
some followed me, but it rose in my heart to go out of town, which I did; but after I 
was gone, I heard one justice Loe came to the town, and sent to fetch me before him, 
intending to have sent me to prison, but the Lord delivered and saved me out of the 
hands of wicked men (for this justice was a great persecutor of Friends). Thus the 
Lord was with me, and kept me wherever I went ; dh! let my scul livingly praise his 
holy name.” 

Often as we see the authorities unfavourable to the then new and pecu- 
liar sect, it was not always so ; for though a Quaker, Hugh Masland, 
was cast into prison at Derby, for holding a meeting at Baslow, 
when two informers went to “Justice Eyre, of Highlow” for a warrant 
to take up more, he frightened and sent them away with a flea in 
their ears. At another time “Justice Ashton, of Ashford,—a moder- 
ate and peaceful justice,” positively shielded them—as also did the 
great Earl of Devonshire. Still the book unds with pictures of 
clerical, legal, and popular persecution ; but "when one comes to con- 
sider what hard words the persecuted frequently used in reference to 
what they were pleased to term “ hireling priests” and all who sided 
with them, it is no wonder that great rancour was frequently 
provoked, where it might perhaps with a little moderation have been 
left latent, or altogether dissipated. 

In process of time, we trace the Derbyshire peasant to London, 
and in repeated visits to all parts of the United Kingdom, after 
which we find him in his own county again, undergoing a strange 
probation. For speaking at a meeting at Long Clawson, in Leicester- 
shire—the place where George Fox was born—he was followed by a 
warrant to “Justice Gilbert of Locka,” to have him distrained upon 
for twenty pounds, and Mr. Gilbert seems to have been very hard 
upon him : the history of this affair, had we only space to quote it, 
is rich, and full of the character of the times. Hunted and waylaid 
by sly informers, and visited by constables who did not like the dirty 
work imposed upon them, he finds his goods at last distrained ; but 
the following passage indicates such fine feeling on the part of some 
distinguished people whose family names are household words in 
Derbyshire, that it would be wrong not to give it at length in the 
writer’s own language. When the goods had been distrained, nobody 
would buy them, whereupon the constable had to seek advice about the 
disposal of them :— 

** And soon after this the sessions came, whither the constable went, and meeting 
with justice Gilbert of Locka, who nted the warrant, and another, called Sir 
Henry Every, he went to them, and offered to deliver his warrant, and his bill of 

that had been distrained, and told them that he could not sell them ; but, said 
ustice Gilbert to him, If you cannot sell them in Derbyshire, you must carry them 
into Yorkshire ; No, replied justice Every, What need of that, Sir? You granted out 
your warrant, and you have done your office ; and good fellow, said he to the constable, 
thou hast executed thy warrant, and hast done thy office ; if thou canst not sell them, 
thou canst but go thy ways home, and let it be as it is; for he was chief justice in 
that county, and loved honest friends, but hated h rites, and was much against 
roud priests ; also the Earl of Devonshire and his lady had spoken to him before to 
tender of me, as he was ever after. After this, when I was a prisoner, he laid hold 
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of every twig of encouragement till he me out again ; and when King James put 
out his proclamation (which some would have hindered me the benefit of) he spoke to 
the judge, and got me ae The constable came home, and told me what had 
with Bee joy, that he came off so finely, and that my goods were saved. 
us the Lord delivered me, defended and pleaded my cause in the time of need. 
Oh ! his mercies were great to me at this time ; he filled me with the Holy Spirit that 
day the informers were with me; so that sometimes I have been ready to say, that if 
I had had a house full of goods to lose, I could freely part with it for the sake of truth. 
For to us it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe in him, but also to 
suffer for his sake ; and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution.” 


But notwithstanding all the friendship which Justice Every and 
other worthies showed him, he was not only frequently distrained 
upon, but thrown into Derby jail at last, into an old chamber, for 
which he “borrowed a bed and some other odd things,” where 
he staid, with an occasional parole of honour, about five years and 
a half, often speaking to the people through his prison bars, and 
making friends of his keepers by the kindness but frankness and 
bravery of his spirit. In one place he says :— 

“‘T had a fire, and though I could see the stars at night through the holes in the 
tiles, yet I lay warm enough. I had my health and was well content, and thought in 
my mind, that this was but srifall suffering to what I might go through before I died. 
So I gave up all into the Lord’s hand, soul, body, and spirit, wife, children, and all I 
had, saying in my heart, sickness or health, life or death, the will of the Lord be 
done. Oh! how good the Lord was to me, and I lay quiet, and slept sweetly.” 

While in prison he had sometime for companion a Catholic priest, 
who was also in for conscience sake, and with whom he carried on 
no little disputation, but in a kind spirit. He also converted the 
jailer’s son to quakerism, made an impression on his jailer, wrote a 
little book entitled “The Prisoner’s Vindication,” had religious meet- 
ings within the limits of the prison, was allowed as we have said, to 
go home on parole, and see his family ; and at length by order of 
King James the Second, was, as were many hundreds more about 
that time, discharged in open court, on the 23rd of January, 1686. 

Travelling in those days must have been very difficult—when it 
took upwards of a fortnight to get from Edinburgh to London, and 
when men going to London from the Midland Counties, thought it 
needful to make their wills before starting. Especially must it have 
been fatiguing and hazardous to have gone rapidly about among the 
mountains and lakes of the north, and the marshes of the east. Yet 
here is one of a dozen similar passages that might be quoted in 
relation to as many remote districts, after this humble man from 
Monyash had gained his liberation :— 

“Now I visited friends in Lancashire, as at Manchester, Warrington, Sankey, 
Ormskirk, Copplemoore, and Penketh, where was a large lively meeting: I 1 at 
Roger Haydock’s, and at py ae at John Haydock’s, and at Liverpool at Robert 
Haydock’s, and Lancaster at Robert Lawson’s, and went to Swarthmore, to Kendal, 
pee divers other meetings in Westmoreland, and back to Lancaster again ; from thence 
to Bentham, and so to John Moore’s; thence to Samuel Watson’s, and Kettlewell ; 
thence to William Ellis’s ; thence to Skipton, to John Hall’s, and so into Craven, an 
to George Myer’s house. Thence I went to several towns in the Dales, where I found 
divers of my countrymen gone into those parts: and I was at the Lady Lambert’s; 
and then I travelled to Drawel, to John Blakelin’s, at Sedberg, and went toa meeting 
at Scarsdale, and there were twelve convinced that day: and so to Counterset, to 
Richard Robinson’s, and down the country to Robert ’s, to York, Leeds, and 
Halifax, and to John Winn’s, at Bradford, and to Sikehouse meeting, and down by 
Ouse, to Pomfret, and so to and fro in several places more ; for I did not then keep a 
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iournal of all places or passages as I might have done. And I was twice at Hull, and 
bri , and at Winteringham, and Gainsborough, and the Isle of Axholm, at Epworth 
and Thorn, and back to Pomfret, Sheffield, Hansworth, Woodhouse, and Barlborcugh- 
hall,* Dronfield, Whittington, and at Chesterfield very often ; and the Lord was with 
me in his great love and mercy, else my travels had been tiresome and hy ome: but 
the Lord helped me many a time ; yea, the living know it, and met with Him to their 
comfort, else meeting with me could have done little, for the work was the Lord’s, and 
he wrought in us, and for us, of his own good pleasure: glory, honour, and praise, is 
wholly due to him. After this T went into Cheshire, and went to most meetings in 
that county. After that I travelled in several counties in England, both East, West, 
and South ; as Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, Middlesex, Surry, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Bristol, and from thence 
through other counties northward ; as Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, in my return 
home, and found friends in great love and unity, and many were convinced, truth 
prospered, and we were sweetly refreshed and comforted together.’ 

He went also into Wales, Scotland and Ireland. Yet with all 
his trials and devotion to his unpaid ministerial work, he seems 
never to have been reduced to poverty. After being discharged 
from prison he laboured more industriously than ever, in almost all 
parts of the Kingdom, for the diffusion of the quaker doctrines, with 
great success. We find him at one time preaching at Eastwood, and 
charged by the clergyman of that place with stealing his sheep (mean- 
ing his hearers.) That clergyman was the paternal ancestor of the 
Howitts, famous Quakers of later days; and Gratton while thus em- 
ployed was lodging at Heanor, at the house of Francis Tantum, their 
maternal ancestor. So strangely do things come about in the course 
of time ! 

At length, after burying his wife, to whom he had been ever affec- 
tionately attached, and selling his property at Monyash, in the year 
1707, he went for a time to London and its neighbourhood, but 
finally retired to the house of his daughter, Phebe Bateman, at 
Farnsfield, in Nottinghamshire, where he closed his noble life-struggle 
for the Truth as he understood it, in the month of January, 1711-12, 
at peace with God and all mankind. 

Whatever may be thought of the peculiar tenets of John Gratton 
and his confreres, in the troublous days in which he lived, or of the 
methods by which those tenets were promulgated and maintained, it is 
impossible to contemplate such a life as his without some degree of 
admiration. Whether as the shepherd-boy among his native hills, 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness until he could not help 
“crying mightily to the Lord” for aid in those wild solitudes ; as the 
unflinching champion on the wall, overcoming volleys of abuse and 
stones by spiritual power alone ; as the prisoner in Derby jail, “ sleep- 
ing sweetly” amidst his wrongs, or as going forth again boldly as 
soon as liberated to proclaim the right ; and finishing only when his 
duty, according to his own sense of it was done, in obedience to the 
will of God ; it is hardly possible to regard his disinterested labours 
without wonder, or his memory without love. It is to men like him we 
owe much of our own religious liberty ; and whatever their creed, we 
owe them also a place of sacred regard among our local and national 


literary shrines. 





* Sir John Rhodes, Bart., of Barlborough, was himself a convert to Quakerism, and 
very hospitable to his humbler brethren. 





YEARNINGS. 


By the Author of “The Three Palaces,” “The Enthusiast,” “Excelsior,” etc., etc. 


Ah, heart, heart, heart ! 
Whence comes this piercing smart, 
And whence this unseen tear-fount in the breast ; 
“ Till thou art dust, oh, wilt thou ne’er find rest, 
Or tidal feeling ebbs, in regions of the blest + 


Ah, heart ! heart ! heart ! 

When will thy woes depart ? 
Not here! not here! but in the shining land, 
Where shining wings and many a smiling band 
Of silvered faces, round a Sovereign Peace, 
Drink from that fount whose waters never cease. 


Ah, heart, heart, heart ! ; 
Do’st see the rays that dart, ; 


From those bright regions through the latticed soul ? 
Like moonbeam glances through the clouds that roll, 
O’er the dun vault of thy poor human sky, 

Lift up thine eyes, oh heart, and gaze on high ! 


Ah, heart! heart! heart! 

Then will thy woes depart, 
For thou shalt view the great Eternal Peace, 
Shalt lave thee in the founts that never cease, 
Thy pain comes ever from the striving sea, 
That chafes the rocks of Time to gain Eternity. 


Ah, heart, heart, heart ! 
Do off thy ache and smart, 
Thou art but longing for Eternal Love, 
But look—a shaft hath fallen from above, 
To light thy darkened chambers, feed the light, 
And thou shalt find on earth a fountain of delight. 


JaMES ORTON. 
Derby, June, 1860. 





ON SOME WALL PAINTINGS DISCOVERED IN MELBOURNE 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH DEANS, M.A. 
Vicar of Melbourne ; Author of the “‘ History of Melbourne Church.” 


The town of Melbourne, Derbyshire, is admitted to be of great 
antiquity, and was evidently in early times a place of considerable 
importance ; its castle being not unfrequently occupied by Royalty. 
But that by which it is most distinguished, is its ancient church, now 
undergoing restoration. 

Tradition refers to the 7th Century as the period when a church was 
first erected here, and ascribes the cause of that erection, to the regret 
of Ethelred, on account of the violent death of his Queen. ‘This 
building either fell from decay, or was destroyed by the Danes in the 
Ninth Century, and some time afterwards, the church now existing 
was built upon its site. 

In the course of 800 years, the best and most substantial building 
would be liable to considerable dilapidations, but in this case, careless- 
ness and want of judgment tended greatly to increase the mischief, 
and the church, especially in the interior, had become much defaced ; 
the massive pillars were covered with coat after coat of whitewash, and 
the solid stone-work was, in many places, entirely cut away. In the 
autumn of 1842, in cleaning the church, a painting was discovered 
beneath several coats of whitewash, upon one of the pillars which 
support the tower. 

This painting probably belonged to the 15th Century, but the 
removal of the whitewash had greatly injured it. The space it 
occupied was divided into eight compartments, the four of these 
belonging to the upper portion, contained each a single figure, two 
males and two females. Of the two male figures, the one nearest the 
centre grasped the female by the wrist with one hand, while in the 
other hand he held a club, and in the compartment behind him was 
another male figure in a crouching attitude. The two centre compart- 
ments of the lower portion thrown into one, contained a plain cross on 
steps, a male and female figure occupying the two remaining places. 
The subject seemed to have some reference to the death of Ethelred’s 
Queen, and to give countenance to the tradition which connected 
the founding of the church with her death, we learn from Bede 
that she was waylaid and murdered by her own people the Mercian 
nobles. 

In some parts of the lower portion of this painting, there were 
traces of an earlier one, which it covered ; directions were therefore 
given in the present restorations, that in removing the whitewash, 
great care should be taken to preserve anything which might be found. 
Nothing was left of the above described painting ; but the remains 
of that which it had covered still existed, though in a very imperfect 
state. This was also in compartments, the centre of the lower portion 
containing a crucifix, the nails in the feet and hands being clearly seen. 
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The compartments seemed each to represent some incident in the his- 
tory of our Lord ; nearly the whole of -them were utterly defaced, and 
unfortunately the two which were less injured than the rest, were 
destroyed by the workmen before any copy of them had been taken; 
the most perfect represented a figure bound hand and foot, and a 
soldier in front of him, with a scourge or rod in his outstretched 
hand, while from his mouth lines were drawn as if intended to repre- 
sent him in the act of spitting at the other. 

On the opposite pillar traces were, at the same time, found of another 
painting, the uncovering of which was not left to the workmen and 
with much painstuking it was at length brought out in such a state 
of preservation, as to render its details clearly visible. But when 
this was done, the great difficulty was to ascertain the subject 
intended to be represented. There can be no doubt about the figure 
at the top, with its eagle talons and expanded wings; it is clearly 
meant for the Devil, a personification of malice, rage, and every evil 
passion ; but the lower part of the picture is not so easily explained. 
Two figures are represented kneeling opposite to each other, the one 
giving, and the other anxiously receiving something which may be 
intended for a loaf of bread. Over the back of each figure is a 
fiendish looking animal, and in the foreground a little black imp ; 
and a scroll between the upper and lower portions containing a legen 
which is clearly legible with the exception of a single letter— 


IC EST ( )ELIA DEABOL. 
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One explanation of this legend has been offered by a gentleman 
who has not had the assistance of the picture to guide him. Supply- 
ing what appears to him to be wanting, and supposing the defaced 
letter to be R, he makes the legend read— 


Hic est Relictus a Deabolo. 


and thus the painting would be an illustration of the temptation of 
our Lord, as described by St. Matthew, (Ch. 4. v. xi.) ‘‘ Here the 
Devil leaveth him, and behold angels came and ministered unto him.” 

There is very much in this conjecture which appears to be borne out 
by the picture. After our Lord was an hungered, the ministering angel 
might easily be supposed to bring him food for the relief of his 
necessity ; and the attitude of the Devil, in the act apparently of 
taking flight, rage and disappointment depicted on his face, and the 
astonishment manifested by the little imp in front, would lead to the 
conclusion, that his object had been entirely frustrated. 

But there is one thing which casts a doubt upon this explanation— 
the two kneeling figures both appear to be females. No other conjecture 
however has yet been made ; so that all which can be said is, that the 
picture seems to represent some subject of temptation, and probably 
Temptation, successfully resisted. 


NOTE. 

The painting, which we have here engraved, is evidently one of a 
series representing the Vices, which most probably at one time deco- 
rated that part of the walls of the parish church. The legend is 
. evidently, 





IC EST CELLA(M) DEABOL(I) 


meaning, of course, “ This is the secret place, or store-house, of the 
Devil.” The painting is of the early part of the 14th century, and is 
remarkably bold and good. The costume of the two females is very 
striking, and their head-dresses exhibit the characteristic whimple of 
that period. It will be observed that a tormenting fiend clutches 
each female, while the author of all evil himself stands exultant above 
them, having so far brought them into subjection as to plant his feet 
upon them. 

The painting was made in bold black outline, filled in with the usual 
colours—red, blue, and yellow. 

In the chancel, and between the arches of the nave, as well as in 
the part occupied by the paintings under notice, the walls had evidently 
been covered with paintings, though of a later date. These consisted 
of texts in characteristic borders, Scriptural emblems, etc., many of 
which were curious and worthy of being preserved, but were destroyed 
before careful drawings could be made. Some highly interesting frag- 
ments of paintings were also found built into the East end of the 
chancel, where the semicircular apse formerly stood. One of these, a 
small fragment of a moulding, with a foliated border painted upon it, 
was evidently of the 13th century. It is much to be regretted that 
careful detailed drawings of the whole of the paintings discovered, were 
not made, before they were covered up or destroyed. 

0 LL. J. 





ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF FERNS, WITH A LIST OF 
DERBYSHIRE SPECIMENS. 


BY HENRY GOODE, ESQ. M.D., M.R.C.8. 


In a work devoted to the objects of interest in the county of Derby, 
some mention of the indigenous ferns will appropriately find a place ; 
as the combination of the sandstone soil with the limestone, coupled with 
the hilly forms of the surface, produce the conditions proper for the 
growth of many varieties. In passing through the pretty vales among 
the hills, the tourist cannot fail to remark the character given to the 
landscape by this class of plants, which appear to love the barren and 
the wild, and to flee before the spread of cultivation. The rocks, in 
the winter time naked and barren, in the summer are clad with the 
graceful and feathery forms of the ferns, which obtain their support, 
and flourish on their bare and desolate surfaces. 

Of the entire vegetation on the surface of the globe, the tribe of ferns 
forms a not inconsiderable portion ; as in the luxuriant growths of the 
tropics, they attain the development of trees—far surpassing in mag- 
nificence the specimens which our more northerly clime produces. To 
them we owe, in a great measure, the formation of our coal beds; 
which tell us that in epochs long passed, here also flourished those 
gigantic ferns which these latitudes shall see no more. But the object 
of the present paper is not to wander into the speculations suggested 
by these fossil remains, abundant in this county, but merely to remark 
in passing on the important relation they bear to the well-being of the 
human race. 

Before giving a list of the ferns found growing in the county of 
Derby, we will indicate some points in their physiology which may 
possibly be of interest to our readers: dwelling most on those points 
least likely to be found in ordinary books on botany, as space would 
not allow us to give a complete description. 

Ferns belong to the class of plants called by botanists ductulose, so 
named from their structure ; being, in the main, composed of cellular 
substance, but furnished with a few ducts, or fine tubes, for the 
currents of sap: these ducts in the leaves are not disposed in the 
regularly branched manner seen in the leaves of flowering plants, 
forming the network of ridges on the back ; but still the midrib, with 
some ramifications, may be seen on holding the leaf against the light. 
This paucity of ducts gives the leaves that flat and leathery appearance 
which enables the eye at once to distinguish a fern, 

In determining the classification of plants, Linneeus fixed on the 
sexual parts of the flower, the anthers and germs, as the most 
universal means of arrangement ; and gave the name of eryptogamous 
to those tribes in which he was unable to detect these parts. Hence, 
included under the name cryptogamew, are found ferns, mosses, liver- 
worts, and all the tribes of lichens, fungus, and seaweeds, How 
far the fern is really destitute of a flower we will proceed shortly to 
examine. But though they have not the ornament of flowers, they 
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yet in their forms possess attractions which cause them to be sedulously 
cultivated as ornaments in the garden or the drawing-room, Toa gen- 
tleman of the name of Ward is due the credit of having shewn how 
plants of this nature may be preserved in their natural luxuriance and 
beauty amidst the smoky atmosphere and artificial dryness of our habi- 
tations : by enclosing the plants in glass cases. This gives protection 
from the particles floating in the air, which would scorch and wither the 
leaves, formed for the mountain breezes, and retains the due supply of 
moisture, which may easily be regulated to suit the degree of humidity 
required by the several sorts of ferns ; as they vary greatly in this re- 
spect, some only growing on the dry summit of a wall or rock, and others 
existing only watered by the spray of the waterfall. No specimens 
of the latter have been found in Derbyshire. Furnished with a suit- 
able covering of glass, we need but little trouble to maintain the 
proper conditions, and are rewarded by the permanence of the ornament 
once obtained, since the fronds of the ferns continue long unchanged. 
It has been just mentioned that Linnzus described ferns as cryptogamic, 
because he could not detect in them the mode of fertilization of the 
seed: but since his time, this process has been elucidated, and it is 
now known that they present no departure from the general plan 
adopted by nature in flowering plants, but possess a corresponding class 
of organs, only with some unexpected and curious differences in their 
arrangement. It will be interesting to trace the growth of a fern, 
as compared to that of a flowering plant, and show that an analogous 
series of changes occurs in both. 

The plant possesses a period of dormancy, and a period of activity, 
undergoing a complete metamorphosis in the transition from one state 
to the other. When in the state we call that of dormancy, it presents 
the condition of a seed, in which it may remain unchanged for a series 
of years, and after that put forth its living roots and branches, and 
show its vitality by a period of active growth. The fern also may ex- 
ist as a dormant embryo, in the shape of a minute spore, but this does 
not correspond to the true seed, but to another stage in the changes 
of the flowering plant, and hence one of the causes which puzzled the 
earlier botanists in their attempts at classification. We speak of a 
plant as passing through a series of transformations in regular order, 
and we shall find that the spore of the fern corresponds to the bud in 
the plant which bursts into the flower, the flower-bud. 

It is likewise worthy of mention, that the spore of a fern, examined 
by the microscope, presents nothing of the structure of a seed, with 
its envelope, kernel, and embryo, but appears to consist simply of a 
small mass of cells. 

To enumerate the well-known series of changes in an ordinary plant, 
we may begin with the seed, the dormant condition, which appears to 
be a necessity among vegetables to ensure their continuance through 
untoward circumstances of place and weather, and also to ensure a 
ready means of transport from spot to spot. From the seed spring 
the roots, and the stem, i.e. the perfect plant ; and from the stem 
spring the buds, of which some are leaf buds, and become developed 
into leaves and perish, others are flower buds, and become developed 
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into flowers ; out of which egain spring the seeds, the form with which 
we began. Proceeding now to trace the changes in the fern, if we 
commence with the spore, its dormant condition, we find that this did 
not originate from a flower, and when vivified into active vitality 
becomes transformed into a structure, not resembling the perfect 
plant in the least, but bearing a very close affinity to a flower, and 
endowed with germs like a flower, from which subsequently the per- 
fect form of the fern arises: this is a stem or rhizoma furnished 
with roots, and leaves or fronds. On the back of the fronds are 
developed the masses of little brown receptacles or thece in which 
the spores are contained, as most persons know. Hence, instead of 
succeeding the flower, the spore precedes it, bearing to it the same 
relation as the flower bud. 

But the structure we have slluded to as the flower of the fern 
merits a more minute description, as it presents peculiarities of the 
greatest interest in vegetable physiology. For the better compre- 
hension of it, however, we should call to mind the parts of an ordinary 
flower, and the mode of fertilization of the seed. The essential parts 
of a flower are two, the anthers bearing the pollen dust, and the ovary 
containing the germinal vesicle, and these parts may be produced 
either together on the same flower, or separately on different flowers. 
The ovary is surrounded by the style bearing an enlarged summit 
called the stigma, and furnished with a moist viscid secretion, to retain 
such particles of pollen dust as may happen to come into contact with 
it. The busy insect enticed by ths store of nectar in the receptacles 
of the flower, or the rough winds scatter the pollen dust, and convey 
it from flower to flower ; by which means it reaches the surface of the 
stigma, and is there caught and retained. But the process of fertili- 
zation has been traced more minutely ; the pollen grain is enveloped 
by a double membrane, through which fluid may be absorbed, the 
effect of this absorption being to distend the grain, and produce a 
rupture of the outer membrane on the side on which the fluid is 
applied, when immediately there shoots forth a projection of the 
inner membrane in the form of a papilla, which by continued absorption 
of fluid is susceptible of very considerable elongation : hence the grain 
of pollen, caught on the moist surface of the stigma, bursts, and pro- 
trudes a papilla, which by continued absorption of moisture continues 
to expand, following the course of one of the passages in the style 
leading down to a germinal vesicle ; and having reached the vesicle, it 
imparts to it the principle of life, the germ becoming a seed, with an 
independent existence, and containing an embryo of a future plant : 
while those germinal vésicles not vivified, wither up, and die. 

We may now return to the spore of the fern, and examine that 
structure we have called the flower of the fern, produced from it. 
This has been called by botanists the prothallium ; and is described 
as being heart-shaped in form, but is sometimes more irregular ; from 
the smaller end grows a tuft of filaments forming minute roots, 
attached to which may be sometimes discovered the remains of the 
spore, and the whole plant at this stage resembles the little flat frond 
of a liverwort, being wholly cellular, and destitute of ducts. If 
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however this prothallium be examined minutely on the under surface, 
near the part from which the root springs, little projections of a conical 
form may be discerned : these are of two kinds, corresponding exactly 
in functions to the anthers and ovaries of flowering plants; and have 
been named respectively antheridia and archegonia. The antheridium 
contains the particles corresponding to the pollen grains, but modified 
to suit the different circumstances in which they are placed ; dryness 
being essential to the flower, and moisture to the prothallium. 

The gardener knows full well the need of fine dry weather at the 
period of setting of the fruit, as moisture reaching the pollen grains 
would cause them to burst, and be spoilt, before they could be wafted 
to the surface of the stigma, and fertilize the seed ; hence rainy skies 
during the period of blossoming are fatal to the product of the 
orchard. But the plants of which we are speaking, at this stage of 
their existence cannot live except in the damp and shade, and cannot 
produce dry particles like the light pollen, to be transported by the 
breeze ; they cling close to the ground to imbibe its moisture, and 
present no nectared store to tempt the passing insect from its flight ; 
the pollen therefore cannot be carried like that of the flower is, which 
is upreared on its stem above the surface of the ground ; to obviate 
this a feature is introduced, curious in vegetable physiology: the 
pollen grains, or, as they have been named, antherozoids, are furnished 
with organs of locomotion, and present the phenomenon of a vegetable 
endowed with properties usually regarded as appertaining exclusively 
to animal life. The ripe antheridium contains a number of cells, 
within each of which may be seen coiled a spiral filament : if these 
cells are wetted they burst, and the filament issues forth, and swims 
actively through the fluid, retaining its spiral form like a corkscrew, 
and being propelled by the vibrations of a tuft of hairs or cilia at 
oue extremity, which, as it swims about, cause it also to rotate rapidly 
on its axis. Some of these antherozoids travelling on the damp 
surface of the leaf reach the germinal cells, or archegonia, into which 
they enter, and penetrating to the germinal vesicle at the bottom, the 
origin of a new fern is formed. These parts just described are very 
minute, and require the aid of a good microscope to observe them, 
and hence the difficulty in tracing them experienced by the earlier 
botanical observers. It is now ascertained that many of the crypto- 
gainic tribe of plants possess these antheridia, endowed with organs of 
spontaneous motion, as seaweeds, mosses, and liverworts; and are to 
be separated from the tribes of plants possessing flowers, as much by 
the faculty of locomotion, as by any other distinction in their mode of 
reproduction. 

We will now proceed to speak of the ferns to be found in this 
county, in regard to their general distribution. The conditions for 
growth required by some of the species are very precise and limited, 
confining the places in which they may be found to certain peculiarities 
in soil and situation, while other sorts are more easily accommodated : 
hence the latter kinds are to be found in more or less abundance 
without much reference to the nature of the rocks below, but the 
former kinds follow the geological formations; some flourishing in 
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greater abundance on the sandstone of the south, and others being 
confined exclusively to the limestone of the north. The graceful and 
feathery Polypodium Dryopteris, and the Cystopteris Fragilis, are 
eminently calcareous, and form a decided feature in the northern 

of the county, being nowhere to be found in the south ; the Ceterach 
also is exclusively calcareous, but occurs rarely. The Pteris or Brackens 
chooses sandy wastes, and moorland districts, being a fern well known 
in all parts of England. The Polystichum, Lastroea, and Athyrium, 
are common ferns, and thrive well on the sandstone rock, while the 
Asplenium, and more especially the Asplenium Ruta Muraria, seems 
to delight in the mixture of the two kinds of rock, such as is obtained 
artificially in a mortared wall; from which circumstance it derives 
its name. The Botrychium and Ophioglossum are meadow ferns, 
and are to be found about Matlock, and are said likewise to be abun- 
dant in some spots near Foremark. 

As might have been anticipated, the localities where the red sand- 
stone passes into the limestone furnish the greatest abundance of 
species to be found in the course of a day’s ramble; hence the well 
known advantages presented by the environs of Matlock, to the 
seeker of ferns.* 

The total number of the genera of British ferns is eighteen, which 
is subdivided into thirty-five species in all, but several kinds vary 
their form according to the circumstances of their growth, which gives 
occasion to distinguish varieties, whose difference from the ordinary 
plants is more apparent than real. Derbyshire furnishes examples 
of all the genera but six, and has twenty species. There is also an 
additional genus, the Osmunda Regalis to be added, which is men- 
tioned as a Derbyshire plant by some collectors. It will be observed 
that several varieties swell the list. The following is the most accurate 
list that we have been able to obtain :— 


SPECIES. VARIETY. 


Bifidum 


..Phegopteris ? 
MEIN: racdshenhesecen sores ... Oreopteris 
Polystichum............ss0e+ « 


Cystopteris 


Athyrium..............- s«ss++-sFilix Feemina 





* We are indebted for a list of Derbyshire Ferns, to Mr. R. Hallam, of Matlock 
Bath, who has paid much attention to the subject. Ed. 
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Asplenium ..........+. svcceecee Adiantum Nigrum 
Teg Acutum 


Asplenium Ruta Muraria 
Asplenium Viride 
Asplenium ........ ...........-Trichomanes 
Scolopendrium .++» Vulgare 
Officinarum 
Blechnum... se+.....+-++++: see... Boreale 
Pteris Aquilina 
Botrychium . 
Ophioglossum Vulgatum 





NOTES ON SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH THE FERN. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC., ETC, 


There are some very remarkable beliefs and superstitions connected 
with the Fern still remaining among the rustic population of England, 
and perhaps these are nowhere more wild and more general than in 
Derbyshire. We have therefore thought it well to throw together a 
few notes on the subject, as a sequel to the foregoing paper. 

Fern-seed—found on the back of the matured leaf,—is supposed 
to possess many remarkable qualities for purposes of divination ; but 
to ensure its remarkable power, it is said to be essential that it should 
be gathered on the eve of St. John the Baptist ; (midsummer eve,); 
and this is done with peculiar ceremonies. Among its wonderful 
magic properties, are said to be those of rendering the holder invisible ; 
of having the talismanic power of bringing lovers into the presence of 
their mistresses, and vice versa; and of raising up the spirits of 
departed friends. In many parts of the county it is still usual for 
the rustic maidens and youths too, to gather the fern seed, and for 
this purpose much caution is used. The person intending to gather 
it fasts during the evening, and then shortly before midnight proceeds 
carefully and noiselessly to the plant, kneels down before it, and places a 
vessel or paper beneath its leaves and waits patiently for the seed to dis- 
charge itself and fall into the receptacle which is held, of its own accord, 
and without shaking the plant, except it be with a hazel wand. This 
is then most carefully preserved and carried home for use. Arrived 
at home the doors are opened, not a word is spoken, the table is 
silently laid with bread and cheese and best beer, and seme of the 
fern seed is sprinkled on the cloth. The expectant maidens then sit 
down as if to eat, but not a morsel is touched, or word spoken, and 
after a time the young men whom they are destined to marry are 
supposed to enter the room, walk up to the table, and bowing lovingly 
each to his intended, take up a glass and silently drink, and they 
then pass out by the opposite door as noiselessly as they entered. The 
charm being thus broken, the young women empty the glasses out of 
which their lovers had in spirit sipped, and then retire to rest, placing 
the fern seed under their pillows to dream on. In some parts of the 
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Peak a somewhat different custom formerly prevailed. The fern seed 
having been procured, was placed, with a pen-knife, on a clean cloth in 
the centre of the room, the maidens then each hung a clean under- 
garment on a chair before the fire, and waited the denouement in 
silence. If the young woman was destined to be married “before the 
year was out,” her lover was supposed to enter by the open door, 
take up the knife, cut a hole in the garment, and pass out again. How 
anxiously the maidens looked in the morning for the coveted mark 
may be imagined, and how certainly the smallest tear was construed 
into a “sign,” need not be described. 

This custom, now, happily, I believe obsolete in this county, is very 
similar to another divination which is thus curiously described in an 
old book of charms.—“ My daughters, let seven of you go together 
on a Midsummer’s Eve, just at sunset, into a silent grove, and gather 
every one of you, a sprig of red sage, and return into a private room, 
with a stool in the middle; let each one of you have a clean shift 
turned the wrong side outwards, hanging on a line across the room, 
and let every one of you lay their sprig of red sage in a clean basin of 
rose water, set on the stool ; which done, place yourselves in a row, 
and continue until twelve or one o'clock, saying nothing, let you see 
what you may ; for after midnight each one’s sweetheart, or husband 
that shall be, shall take each maid’s sprig of sage out of the rose water, 
and sprinkle his love’s shift with it, and turn it,—and those who are 
so unfortunate as never to be married, their sprigs of sage will not 
be moved, but in lieu of it sobs and sighs will be heard by her.” 

The magic power of the Fern-seed to produce invisibility, is thus 
alluded to by Ben Jonson. 

——“‘I had 
No medicine, Sir, to go invisible, 
No Fern-seed in my pocket.” 
And Shakespeare says— 
‘* We have the receipt of Fern-seed, we walk invisible.” * 


In “ Plaine Percival,” of the time of Elizabeth, occurs the passage— 
“TI thinke the mad slave hath tasted on a ferne stalk:, that he walks 
80 invisible.” 

The plant was supposed to seed only on St. John’s night, and thus 
to possess those peculiar properties for which it had become almost 
sacred. The gathering of the seed was believed to be attended with 
considerable danger ; and no wonder, for if people are superstitious 
enough to believe in the efficacy of the seed, their minds must be 
. weak enough to construe the rustling of the grass, the sighing of the 

wind, the movement of a bird or insect, or the tremor of a leaf, into 
@ voice, or the presence of an evil spirit. 

Povet, in his Pandemonium (1684) says :— 

‘Much discourse hath been about gathering of fern seed, (which is looked u asa 
magical herb) on the night of Midsummer ive ; and I remember I was told of one 
who went to gather it, and the spirits whisk’t by his ears like bullets, and sometimes 


struck his hat, and other parts of his body; in fine, though he apprehended he had 
gotten a quantity of it, and secured it in papers and a box besides, when he got 





* Henry IV, part I, act II, scene I. 
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home he found all empty. But most probable, this inting of times and hours is 
of the devil’s own institution, as well as the fact that having once ensnared people to 
an obedience to his rules, he may with more facility oblige them to stricter v age.” 


One of the most extraordinary accounts of the gathering of Fern- 
seed, and its accompanying mental perils, occurs in the following 
extract from Bamford’s “ Life of a Radical,” which shows the extent 
to which the imagination may be worked upon when parties are bent 
on a superstitious errand. 


« A little before midnight on the eve of Saint John, Plant, Chirrup, and Bangle, 
were at the whale-jaw gate, before mentioned; and having slightly scanned each 
other, they proceeded, without speaking, until they had crossed the brook at a step- 
ping-place, opposite the old Fyrin-ho’. The first word spoken was, ‘‘ What hast 
thou!” ‘‘Mine is breawn an’ roof,” said Plant, exhibiting a brown earthen dish. 
«* What hast thou?” he then asked. ‘‘ Mine is breet enough,” said Chirrup, shewing 
a pewter platter ; and continued, ‘‘ What hast thou?” 7 

** Teod wi’ web an’ woof, 

Mine is deep enough,” 
said Bangle, displaying a musty, dun skull, with the cap sawn off above the eyes, and 
left flapping like a lid, by a piece of tanned scalp, which still adhered. The interior 
cavities also been stuffed with moss and lined with clay, kneaded with blood from 
human veins ; and the youth had secured the skull to his shoulders by a twine of 
three strands, of unbleached flax,—of undyed wool,—and of woman’s hair ; from 
which also depended a raven black tress, which a wily crone had procured trom the 
maid he sought to obtain. ‘‘ That will do,” said a voice, in a half whisper, from one 
of the low bushes they were passing. Plant and Chirrup paused ; but Bangle, who 
had evidently his heart on the accomplishment of the undertaking, said, ‘“‘ Forward,— 
if we turn now a spirit hath spoken, we are lost—Come on, ”’ and they went forward. 

A silence, like that of death, was around them-as they entered on the open platting. 
Nothing moved either in tree or brake. Through a space in the foliage the stars 
were seen pale in heaven ; and a crooked moon hung in a bit of blue, amid motionless 
clouds. All was still and breathless, as if earth heaven. and the elements, were 
aghast. Anything would have been preferable to that unnatural stillness and silence— 
the hoot of the night howl—the larum of the pit sparrow—the moan of the wind— 
the toll of a death bell —or the howl of a ban dog—would, inasmuch as they are things 
of this world, have been welcome sounds amid that horrid pause. But no sound 
came—no object moved. 

Gasping, and with cold sweat oozing on his brow, Plant recollected that they were 
to shake the fern with a forked rod of witch hazle, and by no means must touch it 
with their hands; and he asked in a whisper if the others had brought one? Both 
said they had forgotten, and Chirrup said they had better never have come ; but Plant 
drew his knife, and stepping into a moonlighted bush, soon returned with what was 
wanted, and they went forward. 

The green knowe—the old oaks—the encircled — the fern—-were now 
approached: the latter stiff and erect in a gleamy light. ‘‘Is it deep neet?” said 

le. ‘‘ It is,” said Plant 
“ The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold,” 

And they drew near. All was still and motionless. Plant knelt on one knee, and 
held his dish under the fern. Chirrup held his broad plate next below, and Bangle 
knelt, and rested the skull directly under both, on the green sod ; the lid being up. 


Plant said, 

** Good Saint John, this seed we crave, 
** We have dared ; shall we have!” 
A voice responded : 
“ Now the moon is downward starting, 
** Moon and stars are all departing ; 
** Quick, quick ; shake, shake ; 
** He whose heart shall soonest break, 
* Let him take.” 

They looked, and perceived by a glance, that a venerable form, in a loose robe was 
near them. 

Darkness came down like a swoop. The fern was shaken, the upper dish flew 
into pieces,—the pewter one melted,—the skull emitted a cry, and eyes glared in its 
sockets ; lights broke,—beautiful children were seen walking in their holiday clothes, 
and graceful female forms sung mournful and enchanting airs. 
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The men stood terrified and fascinated ; and Bangle gazing, bade “ God bless ’em.” 
A crash followed, as if the whole of the timber in the kloof was being split and torn 
up,—st: and horrid forms appeared from the thickets,—the men ran as if sped 
on the wind,—they separated and lost each other. Plant ran towards the old house, 
and there, leaping the brook, he cast a glance behind him, and saw terrific shapes, 
some beastly, some part human, and some hellish, gnashing their teeth, and howling 
and uttering the most fearful and mournful tones, as if wishful to follow him, but 
unable to do so. 

In an agony of terror he arrived at home, not knowing how he got there. He was, 
during several days in a state bordering on unconsciousness ; and when he recovered 
he learned that Chirrup was found on the White Moss, raving mad, and chasing the 
wild birds ; us for poor Bangle, he found his way home over hedge and ditch ; running 
with supernatural and fearful speed,—the skull’s eyes glaring at his back, and the 
nether jaw grinning and jabbering frightful and unintelligible sounds. He had 
preserved the seed however, and having taken it from the skull, he buried the latter 
at the cross road from whence he had taken it. He then carried the spell out, and 
his proud love stood one night by his bed-side in tears. But he had done too much 
for human nature,—in three months after she followed his corpse, a real mourner, to 
the grave !” 


In the Peak of Derbyshire, and, indeed, in other parts of the 
county, when seasons were unusually dry, large bonfires were formerly 
made of fern for the purpose of producing rain. This custom was 
very prevalent during the reign of Charles the First ; and shortly 
after the period when he had visited Bolsover Castle, and other parts 
of Derbyshire, and been so hospitably entertained on his many 
levying “ progresses ;” being desirous of ensuring sunny weather for 
himself while he passed from Belvoir,—regardless of the crops which 
were drying up for want of rain,—he caused the following charac- 
teristic letter to be written by his Lord Chamberlain, Philip Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, to the High-Sheriff of Staffordshire, of which a 
copy is preserved in the Pococke MSS. in the British Museum. :— 


Sir, 


His one gy taking notice of an opinion entertained in Staffordshire, that the 


burning of Ferne doth draw down rain, and being desirous that the country and 
himself may enjoy fair weather as long as he remains in those parts, his Majesty hath 
commanded me to write unto you to cause all burning of Ferne to be forborne until 
his Majesty has passed the country. Wherein not doubting but the consideration of 
their own interest as of his Majesty’s, will invite the country to a ready observance of 
this, his Majesty’s command. 
I rest, 
Your very loving friend, 


PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY. 
Belvoir, 1st August, 1636. 


To my very loving friend, 
The High-Sheriff of the County of Stafford. 

Whether this letter had the desired effect of preserving fine weather 
for his Majesty’s pleasure “while he remained in those parts” we 
cannot say ; but the letter is at all events a curious illustration of 
the hold which the custom of this and the adjoining counties had taken 
on the royal mind. 

The stem of the Bracken (Pteris aquilina) when cut across near the 
root presents a very beautiful appearance ; the section exhibiting in 
the centre of the stem almost a tree-formed object of a dark purplish 
brown colour. This has been construed by the vulgar mind into the 
figure of an eagle,—a “ spread eagle”—and by a strange leap from 
St. John the Baptist to the Apostle, is said to be the emblem of the 
former, and is supposed to be a proof of the sacred character of the 
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plant, and of the wonderful properties which it is believed to possess. 
When the stem is fresh, and newly cut, of course there is some degree 
of moisture apparent in its pores, and if a drop or two of this sap 
can be squeezed out and instantly given to one subject to fits, it is 
believed in the neighbourhood of Heanor to be an infallible cure. We 
have heard this remedy thus recommended, “take him out and give 
him some John’s Tears”’—the “ John’s tears” being the juice of the 
fern we have named. 

There are many other curious matters relating to Fern plants and 
seed, but the foregoing will be enough to call attention to these 
remains of early superstition, which all have an important bearing on 
the early ecclesiastical and social history of our country. 





SIR FRANCIS LEKE; OR, THE POWER OF LOVE. 


A DERBYSHIRE CATHOLIC LEGEND OF CROMWELL’S 
TIME. 


By the Author of the “Gipsy King, and other Poems ;” “ Anteqiluvian Sketches ;” 
pressions of Australia,” etc. 


Parr I. 


« O, fay not fo, Sir Francis, 
Breathe not fuch woe to me :— 

Broad and pleafant are your lands, 
And your Hall is fair to fee. 


Faithful fervants have you many, 
Fortune fair on you attends ; 

Nor hath Knight in all the Island, 
Braver followers or friends. 


With the Court you are a favourite— 
Yet your King shall righted be : 
In his hour of deadly peril 
Can you from your monarch flee ? 


Look upon your blooming children, 
Flowers of Heaven newly blown! 

Here renewed behold your Lucy, 
And that boy is all your own. 


Shall we in thefe dread commotions, 
Neither need your arm nor mind, 

Where fhall I behold defender, 
Where fhall thefe a Father find ? 
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How I thought you loved us! Never 
Lightly could fuch love decline ; 
Nor could you to idly voyage, 
All the wealth of life refign!”” 


—* Lucy! this is only torture— 
Here I may no longer paufe— 
Long I for my King have battled— 


Now we’ve neither King nor laws. 


With our threwd exultant Victor, 
Bootlefs now were ftrife of {teel ; 

Looking on my bleeding country 
Can I for her ceafe to feel ? 


All the land is grown outrageous : 
Honour, worth, are hunted down: 

Demons mock at our religion— 
Idiots trample on the Crown. 


Roaming o’er the billowy ocean, 

Peace may greet me here unknown ; 
And, returning, civil tempefts 

May be fairly overblown. 


Should aught menacing approach you, 
To your noble Brothers, look : 

Danger! did they ever dread it ? 
Infult! did they ever brook ? 


Guard your precious life, my Lucy! 
Need I fay—not your’s alone ! 
Prefent—abfent—living—dying— 
I am—fear not—all your own !” 


Starting from her arms, Sir Francis 
Quick his noble fteed beftrode : 

And, with manly face averted, 
Forward—feaward—fleetly rode. 


Soon his veffell, anchor weighing, 
To the fails the winds were true ; 

And with fad, not weak, delaying, 
He bade his native land adieu ! 
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Parr II. 


Far amid{t the weftern ocean, 

Lies a {mall and pleafant ifle ; 
Fair with everlafting verdure, 

Bright with fummer’s endlefs fmile. 


There o’er one, all fadly mufing 
Sweets diftil from fpicy trees ; 

Yet, though all around is blooming, 
Nothing cheers him that he fees. 


Lonely in fweet groves of myrtle, 
Sad amongft the orange bloom ; 

Nothing cheers his drooping fpirit, 
Nothing diffipates his gloom. 


Twice ten years he there has wandered, 
Nor one human face has feen ; 
Moving like a filent fhadow, 
Rocks have his companions been. 


Clad in fkins of beafts ; like ferpents 
Wild, is his unheeded hair ; 
Yet through lines of deep dejection, 
His once manly face is fair. 


As from gathered flowers, the odour 
Never wholly dies away,— 

Of the warrior, and the fcholar, 
Intimations round him play. 


Nurtured in the camp, the college, 
Never can his foul be void ; 

In the bufy paft his fpirit, 
Heart, and mind, muft be employed. 


Lifts he yet the ftirring battle, 

Lifts he victory’s rending fhout ? 
Tranquil is the ifle, the ocean, 

Pain within him, peace without. 


Yes! he oft-times hears the trumpet, 
Captains’ fhouting, horfes’ neigh ! 
Till before the horrid {tillnefs, 
All the tumult dies away. 
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And is this the courtly warrior, 
Gallant, gay Sir Francis Leke? 
He, the fame !—who fhunning difcord, 
Found a peace he did not feek ? 


Bravely failed he from Old England, 
Boldly with adventurous prow ; 
From the horrors of that voyage 
He alone is living now. 


To his bravery owes he being— 
Laft to quit the groaning deck— 
In his fight his comrades perifhed— 
Days he floated on the wreck. 


Till this lone and lovely ifland, 
Cheered him with refrefhing bloom ; 
Saved him from the ravening ocean, 


To a fad and lingering doom. 


In a cave has he his dwelling, 
High, o’erlooking wide the main, 
Where he feeds in painful being, 
Longings infinite and vain. 


Nightly there he burns a beacon ; 
Often there the day he fpends ; 

And towards his native country 
Wittful gaze o’er ocean fends. 


There a crofs has he ereéted— 
Near to which an altar {tands, 

Humble growth of feelings holy, 
Reated by his unaided hands. 


Truly needs he prove a Chriftian, 
Thus cut off from all his kind ; 

Firmeft faith he needs in Heaven ; 
And boundlefs fortitude of mind. 


Store he needs of endlefs knowledge, 
His unvaried hours to cheer ; 

Furnifhed with fublime refources 
For this folitude auftere. 


Still the ifle is very lovely— 
Never yet in Foet’s mind, 

Haunt of Peri, realm of faéry, 
Was more lavifhly divined. 
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Lovely as the Primal Garden, 
In the light of Sabbath bleft ; 
Human love alone is wanting 
In this Eden of the Weft. 


Leap from rocks the living waters : 
Hang delicious fruits around : 

And all birds of gorgeous plumage 
Fill the air with happy found. 


Painful is to him its beauty— 
Sad the fplendour of the fun ; 

To the odorous air he utters 
Sorrow that is never done :— 


“ Bleft was I beyond all bleffing ! 
“In my wife and children bleft : 

“In my friends and in my fortune— 
« Yet in peace I could not reft. 


“ Never in his profperous greatnefs, 
«Can himfelf the wifeft truft ; 
“ God has weighed and found me wanting— 
“« And the punifhment is juft.”’ 


Oft before the crofs, the altar, 
Murmuring prayer he finks to reft ; 

To his God, and to his Saviour— 
And the Virgin Mother bleft. 


And for love unto the Virgin 

Finds in Heaven his prayer chief grace ! 
“ Mary, Mother, me deliver, 

“ From the horrors of this place ! 


“ Others crave more worldly guerdon— 
“ Wealth, or fame, or ftation high ; 
“ Love I feek—to fee my country— 
«« My own people—and to die !”” 


Praying thus, old legends tell us, 

Scarce his eyes in fleep were fealed ; 
When, O, happy inward vifion, 

To him was his home revealed. 


There his patrimonial manfion, 
He beheld in moonlight fleep, 

Saw with joy, though myltery veiled it— 
Sadnefs and a filence deep. 
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And, O miracle of gladnefs ! 
More, thofe ancient legends fay, 
Was permitted him to witnefs, 
Waking, in the open day. 


In his old church-porch awaking— 
Trance, or voyage all unknown ; 

O’er his own domains he wandered— 
Saw, and knew them for his own. 


Had chance Voyagers beheld him, 
In a trance, who flumbering bore, 

By fome heavenly impulfe, guided 
Him unto his native fhore ? 


Not fo—fays the holy legend— 
Force of penitential prayer— 

And the love he bore the Virgin— 
Won for him that tranfit fair. 


Spare the legend for its beauty— 
Carp not—what is it to you 
If the letter is a fable ? 
In its f{pirit it is true. 


Leave we unto old tradition 

That which its dim mift fublimes, 
Nor fubmit the ancient fpirit 

To the lights of later times! 


See! before his welcome threfhold ! 
Once again, Sir Francis ftand : 

Oh! the tranfport,—it is real !— 
He is in his native land! 





Part III. 
Merry once again is England, 
Civil warfare is forgot ; 
Now another Charles is reigning 
Plenty {miles in hall and cot. 


Spring is like a prefent angel ; 
Loofened waters leap in light : 
Flowers are {pringing, birds are finging, 
All the world is glad and bright. 
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May, the blue-eyed bloomy creature, 
From God’s prefence yearly fent, 
Works with fweet ethereal fingers, 
Till both heaven and earth are blent. 


Lovlieft is a rural village 
In the May-time of the year ; 
With its hall, its woods and waters, 
Verdant flopes, and herds of deer. 


And in one, joy is exultant— 
For this day the manly heir 

Of Sir Francis Leke is wedded— 
Wedded too, his daughter fair. 


Age rejoices; in the Manfion 
Rural hinds find waflail cheer ; 

And bright troops of Knights and Ladies, 
Crowd the Hall from far and near. 


Who is this in weeds unfeemly, 
Half a man that feems, half beast, 

Who obtrudes himfelf unbidden 

On the merry marriage feaft ? 


Hermit is he, or fome Pilgrim, 
Entering boldly his own cell ? 
No,—he lacks thofe ancient fymbols, 

Sandal-fhoon, and scailop hell. 


All the youngfters titter ; anger 
Flufhes cheeks auftere and cold : 

Whilft the aged look complacent 
On a beggar that is bold. 


“ Bear this Ring unto your Miftrefs,” 
To a Page Sir Francis cried ; 

And his words emphatic uttered 
Rung throughout the dwelling wide. 


One there is—an age-blind fervant— 
Who in darkneff fits apart— 

Carried forth to feel the funthine— 
She has heard him in her heart ; 


And in agony of gladnefs, 
At that voice fo long defired, 
She has loudly named her Mafter— 
And then inftantly expired. 
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June, 1860. 


Penfive in her room, the Matron 
Grieved—but diftant from the crowd ; 
She would not with felfish forrow 
Their bright countenances cloud. 


There her Ring receiving ; Lucy 
Knew the fender of her gift, 

And, it feemed, by feet unaided, 
To him fhe defcended fwift. 


There upon the rugged ftranger, 
Gazed, with momentary check, 

Gazed—but for a pafling moment, 
And then fell upon his neck. 


Twice ten weary summers abfent ; 
By his faithful wife deplored ; 

Like Ulyites to his Confort, 
Good Sir Francis is reftored. 


*Tis a time of double gladnefs— 
Never was a {cene like this ; 

Joy o’erflows the Hall, the Village— 
Tis a time of boundlefs bliis ! 


Clothed as inftantly became him, 
Of Vile Skins all difarrayed, 
In his old Paternal Manfion 
He is honoured and obeyed. 


All he prayed for to the Virgin, 
She has granted him and more ; 

Not to die, his own beholding, 
Firft, when on his native shore. 


Added years of happy ending, 
Are accorded him of right ; 
*Midft a cloud of friends defcending, 
In a funfet warm and bright. 





eh O RD om ete eS 


Original Documents. 


The two highly interesting local documents here given have been 
communicated to the Editor by J. Y. Akerman, Esq., F.S.A., Secre- 
tary to the Society of Antiquaries, from whose letter the following is 


an extract :— 
Society of Antiquaries, Somerset House. 


Dear Sir, 

You will perhaps think the enclosed too insignificant 
for your Derby jottinys, but if not, they are very much at your ser- 
vice. I will warrant them authentic, having copied them from 
documents in the possession of a friend. Lambert’s (the General,) 
signature is very, very rare. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
J. Y. AKERMAN. 


«Tt is ordered ¥ his excellency the Lord Generals Councell of Officers, that 
Captain Baynes, Major Sanderson, Uaptain Goodrick, and a Shippenon, 
Attorneys for the Northern Brigade and other supernumerary original creditors, have 
hereby liberty and directions to treat and contract with the contractors of Parliamt 
for sale of the late King’s lands for the Manor of Workesworth, in the County of Derby, 
the Manor of Steppingley, in the County of Bedford, the Parsonage and Rectory of 
Wimbleton, in the County of Surrey, and the Manor of Rosdale, in the County of 
York. And that they the said Attorneys and Captaine Richardson, and Captn. Frere 
may either joiatly or severally desire particulars and contract forall or any parcell or 
particular manor or Rectory above mentioned as eo the said Attorneys shall agree 
amongst themselves what and for how much each of them shall contract. 
Dated this 27th March, 1650. J. LAMBERT.”’ 


‘* Whereas I have contracted for a Fee Farm Rent of one hundred and ten pounds 
issuing out of the Manor of Eccleshall in the County of York. Anda Rent of 
Daventry five pound od moneys issuing out of lands in Edall in the County of Derby. 
For both weh. I have pd. three pence ¥% pound and the first Moiety of the purchase : 
I doe hereby nominate, constitute, and appointe Capt. Adam Baynes my true and 
lawfull Attorney to make payment of the latter Moiety, when it shall become payable, 
and to take out the Conveyances of, the said Rents, in my Name, or in his own Name, 
or in the Name or Names of whom he shall thinke fitte. And whatever he my said 
Attorney shall doe and performe in and about the premises Shalbe as good in Law as 
if I myselfe were personally present and should doe ye same. In Witness whereof I 
have set to my hand seale the 18° day, June, 1650. 

Witness— J. LAMBERT.” 

W. Walker, (his Secretary.) 
Wm. Baynes. 





The following petition from Mrs. Flamstead, widow of John Flam- 
stead the great astronomer, who was a native of Derbyshire, has been 
communicated to the Editor, by William Henry Hart, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Folkestone House, Roupell Park. The original is preserved among 
the records of the Treasury :— 

**To the Right Honble the Lords Commissioners of his Mats. Treasury. 


‘‘The humble Peticon of Margaret Flamstead, 
** Sheweth— 


stow on your Petrs. late husband, John Flamstea: s Mats. astronomer, 300 copies 
of the Astronomicall Observations made by him and Comprized in a Book Entituled 
Historia Coslestis which was Printed at the Expence ot the late Prince George of Den- 
marke, and were designed by his Royall Highness for the benefit of the Author. 


“That His Motesty was ious] pion in the year 1715, to be- 
r. k 
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“That the said Mrs. Flamstead has since that time been at a very great expence in 
printing 340 Copies of another part to perfect the aforemencdned Book, without which 
a ncn = as Faas gga of opinion it ought not to go abroad as a performance of her 

us 8. 

“That your Petr. being informed the remaining Thirty-nine Copies are now in the 

Treasury and at the my ee of your Lordships, 
‘*She therefore humbly desires your Lords. direccdns for the delivery of the 
said Copies, that she may by the addicon of the other part render the Books 
rfect, your Petr. being obliged to deliver perfect Books to the Universitys, 
c., according to act of Parliment these with his other performances being 
already entred in the Hall Book of the Company of Stationers. 
** And your Petr. shall ever pray, &c.” 


The Petition itself is thus endorsed :— 
9th March, 1732. 
‘Mrs. Flamstead to send to the Treasury 39 —_ of Historia Coelestis corrected 
by her late husband, and then my Lords will re-deliver her the 39 Copys which she 
terms uncorrect.” 





The following important historical document,—the Petition of 
Babington to Queen Elizabeth,—is printed from the original manu- 
script in the possession of Thos. Bateman, Esq. It will of course be 
recollected that Babington was the principal conspirator with Ballard, 
Savage, Tichborne, and others, in favour of the ill-fated and un- 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scots., and the following petition for mercy 
to Elizabeth was written by him, whilst confined in prison awaiting 
his terrible fate. . It will also be recollected that his supplications 
were of no avail, and that despite the touching and humble appeal 
which he penned, Babington and thirteen others were executed with 
peculiar barbarity, on the 20th and 21st of September, 1586. 

‘* Most gratious Souvarigne yf either bitter ieares a pensisve contrite harte ore any 
dutyfull sighte of the wretched Synner might work — pitty in your royall brest, [ 
would wringe out of my drayned eyes as much bloode as in bemoaninge my drery 
tragedye shold, lamentably bewayll my faulte, and somwhat (no dought) move you 
to compassion, but synnce there is no proportione betwixte the qualitye of my crimes 
and any human commiseration, Showe sweet Queene some mirakle on a wretch that 
lyethe prostrate in yr prison, most grivously bewaylinge his offence and imploringe 
such comforte at your anoynted hande as my poore wives misfortunes doth begge, my 
childe innocence doth crave, my gyltless family doth wishe, and my heynous trecherye 
dothe leaste deserve, So shall your divine mersy make your glorye shyne as far above 
all princes, as my most horrible practices are more detestable amongst your beste 
subiectes, whom lovinglye aud happielye to governe, 

P I humbly beseche the mercye ter himself to grante for his sweete Sonnes sake, 
esus : 


o heie a tetas eile 


L Jewitt.sc 


Stow, in his “Summarie of the Chronicles of England” in 1604, 
speaking of the execution, says, “On the 15th of September other 7 
were likewise arraigned, who pleaded not guiltie, were found guilty by 
the Jury, and had judgement. These traytors, 14 in number, were 
executed in Lincoln’s Inne-fields, on a stage or scaffold of timber, 
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strongly made for that purpose ; even in the place where they had 
used to meete, and to conferre of their trayterous practices, there were 
they hanged, bowelled, and quartered, 7 of thé on the 20 of Sep, to 
wit. J. Ballard, priest, A. Babyngton, Esquire, J. Savadge, Gent., 
R. Barnwell, Gen., Chidiake Tichborn, Esquire, Charles Tilney, Esquire, 
E. Avington, Esquire. The other 7 were likewise executed on the 21 
of September, to wit.—T. Salisbury, Esquire, Henrie Dunne, Gent., 
Edward Jones, Esquire, J. Traverse, Gent., J. Charnocke, Gent., R. 
Gage, Gen., Jerome Bellamie, Gent., dc.” 


In a very rare black-letter tract, “The Censure of a Loyall Subiect, 
upon certaine noted Speach and behauiours, of those fourteene notable 
Traitors, at the place of their executions, the xx and xxi of September, 
last past,” etc, printed in 1587, in the possession of the Editor, the 
following account of the execution occurs :— 


“Witx. The first day the Traitors were ail placed upon the scaffolde, that the 
one might beholde the rewarde of his fellowes treason. lard the Priest, who was 
the first broacher of this treason, was the first that was executed, and after that his 
bowels and traitorous heart were thrown into the fire, (his head severed from his 
shoulders, ) was set upon the toppe of the Gallowes. 

* 


7 * 


Wik. Next unto this priest, Anthony Babington was made ready to the 
Gallowes, and in euery point was handled like unto Ballard. 


West. Little may be the mone, bad was the best ; but what observed you in his 
end ? 


WiLk. A signe of his former pride, for whereas the rest through the cogitation 
of death, were exercised in praier upon their knees, and bare headed, he whose tourne 
was next, stode on his feete, with his hat on his head, as if he had been but a 
beholder of the execution: concerning his religion, he died a papist, his treasons were 
so odious, as the sting of consciéce perswaded him to acknowledge himselfe to be a 
most grievous trespasser against God and the Queen's maiesty. 


West. I wonder that men are so bewitched with the inticements of these Jesuits, 
as they holde it a holly matter to lay violent hands upon the Lorde’s annointed, and at 
their death, their owne consciences perswade them that the immagination of such 
wickednes is damnable. 


Witz. Pride, enuie, and ambition are the rootes of treason, the body of treason is 
murther and all that mischief may deuise, the fruites of treasons are ruines of 
kingdomes and common-wealthes : the general reward of treason is the destruction of 
traitors: so that shame and perpetual infamy lead to the GaMowes: to collor if it 
were possible their treason, they make religion their ground of rebellion: and with 
this holly showe strengthen themselves, but when Justice hath delivered them to the 
Hangman, death summoneth their wickednes before their consciences, and then the 
feare of Hell maketh thé open to confesse the matter to be da’nable which they took 
to be a holly ground of rebellio’. 


West. I am well satisfied, now good neighbour, forward with the rest. 
WILK. Next unto Babington, Sauadge was made ready for the execution.” 
- * * * * * 


This tract is extremely curious ; and is full of interesting and im- 
portant particulars relating to the plot which cost Babington his life. 
Babington, of course, it will be recollected was from Dethick, in 
Derbyshire. We shall have occasion again to speak of him in the pages 
of the Reliquary, but nevertheless we think it well now to point out one 
fact, which the above document of Mr. Bateman’s establishes. It has 
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been said that the secret of Babington’s conspiracy lay in the fact that 
he had become enamoured of Mary, and devised these means to set 
her at liberty, that they might be united. The petition in his own 
handwriting, however, shows him at that time to have had a wife aud 
family living— thus setting that oft-mooted point at rest. 


The following interesting document is copied from the original MS, 
in the possession of the Editor. It is an Order of Parliament, temp. 
Charles I., dated November 17, 1642, for raising forces in the Coun- 
ties of Derby, etc., to suppress the Popish and Malignant party ; and 
authorising the Earl of Essex to appoint Lord Fairfax General in his 
absence :— 


Die Jovis XVII. November, 1642. 


The Lords and Comons now in Parliament assembled being certainely informed that 
the papists and other mallignants and ill-affected psons inhabitants in the county of 
Yorke, Northumberland, Westmiande, Cumbland, Lancastr, Cheshire, County Palla- 
tine of Durham, and Towne and County of Newcastle ; have entered into an association 
and have raised and daylly doe raise great fforces both of Horse and ffoote to oppose 
and distresse the well affected subts and to ayde and succour the papiste and mallig- 
nant partie in these northerne parts and in particular those now in the City of Yorke. 
The said Lords and Comons doe declare that they hould itt a thing most fitt necessary 
and healthfull for the psent state of this kingdome and doe accordingly order That all 
Lord Leiutenants, deputy Leiutenants, Collonells, Captaines and other Officers and all 
other well affected persons, inhabitants in the severall Counties of York, Lincolne, 
Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, Chester, Lancaster, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, County Pallatine of Durham, and Towne and County of Newcastle, doe 
and shall associate themselues and mutually ayde succour and assist one another by 
raiseinge fforces of Horse and ffoote and leading them into places weh shalbe most 
convenient and necessary ; and by all other good wayes and meanes whatsoever to sup- 
press and subdue the Popish and Mallignant partie in the said sevall counties, and to 
pserve the peace of the Kingdome accordinge to the Orders and Declarations of Par- 
liament. And that the said inhabitants of the said seuerall counties, and euy of them 
for soe doing shalbe saued and kept harmless by Power and Authority of Parliament. 
And the said Lords and Comons takeinge into ther serious consideratione the necessity 
of appointinge a Comander in cheife ouer the fforces wch are or shalbe raysed in the 
Countyes aforesaid or any of them for the service aforesaid in regard that by the par. 
ticulr Comissions already granted to persons in the said seuerall counties, ther is not 
power giuen to Lead fforces out of ther owne Counties, It is Ordered that the Lord 
Generall the Earle of Essex his Excellency shalbe desired to grant such Commission to 
Lord Ffairfax in his Exceilencyes absence from the said Counties, for Levyinge Lead- 
inge and conductinge all such fforces as are or shalbe raised in‘the said severall Coun- 
ties for the service of Kinge aud Parliament as his said Excellency himself hath. And 
Likewise power to give the same Order and Instructions fur Regulateing the souldery 
which is or shalbe undr his comand wh his said Excellency hath given to his Army, 
and to use Martiall Law to compell obedience thereunto wn occasion shall require. 
And alsoe power and Authority to make and appoint Collonells, Captaines, and other 
Officers for Leuyinge, Conductinge, and Leadinge the said fforces as he shall thinke 
fitt. 


Pet onthe he! 
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“A BALLAD OF DARBYSHIRE,” 
WRITTEN BY SIR ASTON COKAIN IN 1658. 


1 

Dear Polyhymnie, be 
Auspicious unto me, 
That I may spread abroad 
Our Shires worth in an ode, 

Merrily chanting. 
They that our Hills do blame, 
Have no cause for the same ; 
Seeing the Muses lye 
Upon Parnassus high, 

Where no joy’s wanting. 


2. 

Upon Olympus Hill 
Hebe Heavens cup doth fill : 
And Jove of Candy Isle 
Doth the -tods reconcile, 

When they do wrangle. 
In France at Agincourt 
( Where we fought in such sort ) 
Behind an hill we did 
Make our Archers lye hid, 

Foes to entangle. 


3. 

The long commanding Rome, 
And old B: tiwm, 
Lisbon in Portugal, 
Are situated all 

Upon Hills strongly : 
All therefore that prutest 
Hilly nd’s not the best, 
Are of their wits bereav’d, 
And all of them deceiv’d, 

And censure wrongly. 


4. 
The Peer of Englund known 
Darby's Earldom to own, 
Is honored by the style 
Of King of Mona’s Isle 


ereditary. 
Why hath Orantus found 
A Channel under ground 
Where t’lye hid, but for shame 
When it hears Darwins* name, 
Which Fame doth carry? 


5. 

Why do the Nymphs ( believe ) 
Of Nile, it down Rocks drive ; 
Unless it be for fear 
Trents glory should go near 

To overgo them ? 
The § Lwuick Land hath, 
And Sommerset the Bath : 
Buzxtons (dear County) be 
As famous unto thee 

As they unto them. 


6. 
For King Mausolus Tomb, 
Lango’s known by each Groom ; 
And the Campanian Lake 
Doth very famous make 
talies confines ; 





The walls of burned stone 
Eternise Babylon : 
And the large Devil’s vault 
Doth Darbyshire exalt, 

rein no sun shines. 


7. 

The Pike to Tennaryf 
An high repute doth give ; 
is the Coloss of — 

ere under shi id pass, 

Made Rhodes aspire. 

Tunbridge makes Kent renown’d 
And Epsome Surryes Ground : 
Pools-hole and St. Anne's Well 
Makes Darbyshire excell 


Many a shire. 


8. 
Here on an Hills side steep 
Is Hiden hole, so deep, 
That no man living knowes 
How far it hollow goes; 

Worthy the knowing. 
Here also is a Well 
Whose Waters do excell 
All waters thereabout ; 
Both being = and out 
bing and flowing. 


9 

Here’s Lead, whereof is made 
Bullets for to invade 
Them whose pride doth prevail 
So far, as to assail 

Our British borders. 
Our Lead so much may do, 
That it may win Peru ; 
And (if we chance to meet 
A Spanish silver Fleet ) 

Commit great murthers. 


‘ 10. 
Diana’s Fane to us 
Extolleth Ephesus : 

Sand-hil, and mousinge stone, 
Do —— renown, 
orth Admiration. 

Wéindsor Berks doth commend, 
And Essex Audley-end ; 
We of our Chatsworth boast, 
A Glory to our coast, 

And the whole Nation. 


11. 
Spain doth vaunt of its sack, 
And France of Claret crack ; 
Of Rhenish Germany ; 
And of y Ale speak free 
y gallant County. 

Now I have made an end, 
I wish you to commend 
Either the author's wit, 
Or me for singing it, 

Out of your bounty. 





* Darwin, the River Derwent. 
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LINES.—“ ON THAT WORTHY WOMAN, CASSANDRA POWTRELL, OF 
WEST-HALLAM.” 


(WRITTEN BY WILLIAM SAMPSON, 1636 )* 


“Though she be gone, her goodnes, fame, and birth, 
Left not a second paragon on Earth. 

T’is said the Phoenix into ashes flies, 

And from her flames another bird doth rise ; 

If our Arabian England can afford 

From all her borroughes such another Bird, 

Weele banish forreigne groves, ours their’s shall shame, 
Of thy great worth, Religion, breeding fame. 

Where are the muses? are they all 


Others their fame, and glories gaine by chance, 
But she did never her —_ birth advance, 
From others names : tt worth is profitlesse 
That comes by chance, not by vertuousnesse, 
Hers was inherent, given her from above, 
Fill'd with sanctity, piety, and love. 

Yet I dare boast, an will not be denide, 

Shee could say that, few women can beside ; 
Great-Aunt, and Mother to so many Sonnes, 
Earles, Lords, and Knights, vertue’s companions. 
Honoured Covuntesses, ies of + worth, 
Our Herraldries cannot the like bring forth. 
Greater her honour, could so closely hide 

Her noble birth-right, free from thought of pride, 
Yet was contented in a pious life, 

With one sole husband, thou his onely wife. 
Thy patience as a land-marke still doth stand, 
To be a president to this whole Land. 

Bless’d with so a children ; yet to see 
That they should all claime a precedencie 

Of place before thee! but ’tis nature’s will, 
Death both the younge and ould alike doth kill. 
Our pee he respects not, nature’s pay 

Is what she lent us (life) at our just day ; 

Her coate like vertue’s was un-alterable, 

A dy that never stained un-coularable, 

No mortal saw her , even such her life, 
Even such a Maide, a Widow, and a Wife. 
Her garments, and her faith both were one. 
Unchangeable in love, life, Religion, 

Her charity like to the Queene of heaven, 

To needy beggers every houre was given. 





* These two poems are rinted from an extremely rare and curious little small 
uarto volume, enjitled ‘‘ Virtus Post Funera Vivit, or Honour Tryumphing over 
th. Being true Epitomes of Honourable, Noble, Learned, and Hospitable 
Personages,” by William Sampson, and printed in the year 1636. The volume 
contains many poems on famous Ey families, some others of which we shal! in- 
troduce in the course of our work. e Powtrell’s were for many generations settled 
at West Hallam, and from them it passed to the Hunlokes. ‘or this Cassandra 
Powtrell, Sampson appears to have had a special regard, because as he says with a 
pathetic quaintness— 
“«______ She had her tenants praise 
And never rais’d a rent in all her dayes ;— 
Remarkable signe of goodnesse—this age wantes such—- 
Th’ other way they multiply too much ! 
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‘Lhey knew their martes, and where they well might buy 
Sustenance for their meere necessity. 

"T'was not extended barely at the doore, 

Where they that ask’d receiv’d, but to the poore 
Her neighbours, who sicke in bed oft lay, 
Through hunger starv’d, almost cast away 

For lacke of suceour ! thither still went shee, 
While she could goe, and ease their miserie. 
Happy Cassandra, happy thrise I say, 

Thy amse deedes never can be tane away. 

One part thou hast, th’ other still we have, 
Bless’d in thy Birth, thy Cradle, Life, Death, and Grave. 
She had her servants harts, her tenants praise, 
And never rais‘d a rent in all her dayes ; 
Remarkable signe of goodnesse, this age wantes such, 
Th’ other way they multiply too much. 

My Muse wantes not rare matter but a pen, 

To crowne her with a Glorious Diadem ; 

But that shee needs not, for her sacred partes, 
Have stellifide her ’bove the reach of arts, 

Nay, I dare boldly to the world proclame 

Her like will scarce be found on earth againe. 
Her braine a Chronicle, her mind a volume 

Her vertues a pillar, her goodnesse a columne, 
For great ones for to build on ! if goodnes rest, 
Tn any of thy sexe, ’twas in thy brest. 

Shee did not hoorde it there, but freely gave 

To any one that askt, what they would have. 
True pattern of the blessed, so did shee 
(Who’sever thirsty was, might there drinke free) 
Cassandra mourn’d to see Troye’s misery, 

Thy Troy, Cassandra, now does mourne for thee. 
And yet those honor’d Branches left behinde, 
Will ever imitate thy nobler minde. 





ROBERT POWTRELL, OF WEST HALLAM, ESQUIRE.” 


If love to knowledge, or good partes 
The Muses friend, and true deserts, 
A man enshrined in all men’s hearts 
Liborall, and Authenticke Artes, 

If love to musique does deserve 

A thankefullnes from every nerve, 
Chiefly the Organ of the eare 
Whose attribute is all to heare. 

If charity deserve to be 

A vertue for necessity, 

Since hee that gives unto the poore 
Hourly encreaseth his large store, 
He wisely does his Talent lend 

And may it doubly so expend. 

If love to Subject, Prince, and State, 
Free from envious pride or hate, 
One that ne’re us’d for to oppresse, 
Without thoughts of covetousnesse ; 
One that his whole life so did sway, 
As meerely caring for to-day. 

If one in whom these worthes did dwell, 
Deserved to bee the non-pareill 

Of goodness ; surely such a one 
Deserv’d from us a parting eae 
Nay, a rich Trophe o’er his herse, 





Very little is known of the writer, William Sampson, further than that he was a 
retainer of the Willoughbys, of Risley ; and that he was author of ‘“‘The Vow- 
breaker, or the Fair Maid of Clifton,” 1636, which has been the stock from which 
numberless chap-books have sprung; and was also, with Markham, the writer of the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Herod and Antipater,” printed in 1662. 





ANTHOLOGY. 


Adorned round with his owne Verse, 
If such a one was worthy praise 

Then he deserv'd the sprig, and Baies, 
For he had these from Nature’s store, 
And a thousand vertues more. 

Which able are to tell his story, 

Fraught with honour, fame, and glory, 
Which are able for to depaint 

His life a Mans, his death a Saint. 





AN EPITAPH UPON THE DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM WAINE, 
VICAR OF ASHBORN. 


CoMPOSED BY EDWARD MANLOVE, Esq. 


Since that pale death, hath stopt the breath, 
Of Learned William Wain, 

Friends and Allies, dry your wet eyes, 
To Weep it is in vain. 

He’s in the Dust, where all men must, 
Ere long interred be, 

Whilst he liv’d here, he did appear, 
A Learned man to be. 

Of judgement great, tho not so neat, 

n words, as many are, 

But for his parts, in learned 
With most, he might compare. 

Yet they can tell, that knew him well, 
He was not — with Pride, 

Nor soared high, ambitiously, 
But humbly liv’d and dy’ 

And in his Grave, as in a Cave, 
This learned Rabby lies, 

Where he must stay, till that great day 
That Christ shall say arise. 

Then Learned Wain, must rise again, 
From dusty earth and Clay, 

To judgement just, (as all men must) 
And after live for aye. 


“« EPIGRAMMES” ON “OLD SIR JOHN HARPUR, OF SWARSTON,” 
BY THOMAS BANCROFT, 1639. 


You once my lusty Lines did like, 
And I as well did iike your gold,) 
y measure-keeping Muse doth strike 
On the same string ; whose hopes are bold 
That you will daigne an eare to it, 
Sith Hermes (to adorne your minde) 
Hath yeelded you his pleasent Wit, 
And Phoebus hath his Serpe resign’d. 


As did cold Hebrus with deepe grones 
The Thracian Harper once lament, 
So art thou with incessant mones 
Bewayled by thy dolefull Trent, 
While the astonisht Bridge doth show 
(Like an Arch-mourner) heaviest woe. 





Rarities in Natural Ristory, &c, 


A Horwvep Roox.—On Sunday, August 7th, 1859, a very singular 
Rook, exhibiting the strange malformation of a horn growing out of 
its breast, was caught in a field near Markeaton, by Derby. It lived 
some days after its capture, and was examined by most naturalists in 
the neighbourhood. The following account of it, and of other mal- 
formations, subsequently appeared in the “ Field,” from the pen of 
Mr. Briggs :-— 

«‘ Having recently met with some singular malformations in the rook, it may perhaps 
be interesting to describe them. During the late severe frost a rook was picked up 
dead, near Melbourne, Derbyshire, apparently starved out, which, through the kindness 
of Mr. King, the eminent veterinary surgeon of that place, I have had an opportunity 
of examining. The beak was malformed in a very singular way, the mandibles having 
grown to nearly double the usual length, tapering finely to a point, and curving over 
each other about the middle of the beak in a lateral direction. The bill of the bird 
was very similar to that of the crossbill, but of course larger. The death of the bird 
may probably be attributed to this crossing of the mandibles, it being unable, owing 
to the unnatural formation of the beak, to procure sufficient food to maintain itself 
like other rooks. 

The next “‘ freak of nature’”’ which I have to notice with reference to the rook is a still 
more remarkable one. It appears that a few months ago a bird of this species was noticed 
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repeatedly with a flock of rooks feeding near the village of Markeaton, Derbyshire. 
The bird appeared to have something attached to its breast like a piece of stick. Two 
brothers of the name of Briers, after repeated attempts to kill it, at last knocked it 
over with a stone, and it came into the possession of Mr. James Oldham, Kedleston- 
road, Derby. Portraits of this bird have been repeatedly taken by the photographic 
rocess; but the most faithful is the one from which the accompanying cut was 
wn. 
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It will be noticed, by reference to the cut, that the breast of the rook has a curious 
appendage. This appendage juts out from it, and curving downwards nearly touches 
the feet. It consists of a substance like hard gristle or horn, the inside being filled 
with a fatty substance like butter. Upon first hearing a description of this bird m 
impression was that the horn was simply a malformation of the breast bone, whid 
ores the skin ; but such is not the case, for, upon an examination of the breast 

me, which fortunately has been preserved, no difference from the usual formation can 
be observed. The horn seems to me to proceed from some peculiar and diseased state 
of the skin of the bird, which at a particular point of the breast has formed into a hard 
substance, which has gradually been increasing in size for some years, until it became 
so large as to cause considerable inconvenience to the bird, by impeding its flight and 
motions. The figure in the cut is a very exact representation of the bird, which cer- 
tainly is a great natural curiosity.” 

Some singular excrescences of horns growing from various animals 
have from time to time been noticed, and they have, it appears, even 
been known to grow from the heads of human beings. One or two 
strange examples of this have been engraved, the most remarkable of 
which occurs in Leigh’s “ Natural History of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
the Peak in Derbyshire,” published in folio, in 1700. It is a portrait 
of a Mary Davis, taken in 1668, at the age of 72, who is said to have 
had two full grown horns on her head, and to have cast them ; had 
others grown and cast, and so on in regular succession of four or five 
years ; the first formation having commenced when she was twenty- 
eight years old. The Rook here described and engraved is believed to 
be the only example on record, of a horn growing from the body of a 
bird. 





Reprints of Scarce Tracts, Ke. 
The following extremely scarce 4to tract, printed in 1641, is here 
for the first time re-printed from a copy in the possession of T. Bate- 
man, Esq. It bears the following title :— 


A BLOODY PLOT, Practised by some Papists in Darbyshire. 
And lately discovered by one Jacob Francklin, Sexston of the Parish 
Church of Bingley, within thirteene miles of Darbie. With the 
Examination of one John Symonds, an Instrument in this Conspiracie. 
Together with his Confession taken before the justices of the Peace of 
the same County. Also the names of those whom he confessed to be 
Confederates in this said Plot. And what Ammunition and all kind 
of Provision was found and taken in two of these Confederates Houses, 
Jan. 18, 1641. A True Relation. London,—Printed for John 
Thomas, 1641. 


A True Relation of a most horrible and bloody plot at Bingley, in Darbyshire, some 
13 miles from Darbie, which Plot was discovered by one Jacob Francklin, Sexston of 
the same Parish. 

Mischief, the child of Heresie, cannot want instruments to prosecute and bring it to 
ade 7 a and the Divell who is Author of all unlawful! attempts, is alwaies ready at 

nd to further and set forward any disscntions and damnable enterprises. Hee will 
not suffer the poore disposition of Rome to sleepe and be at quiet for want of new 
supplyes and assistants to further her unlawful practise. This Kingdome hath had 
too frequent.experience of their mischievous intentions and plots, which had not the 
All-seeing eye of Heaven prevented, we had long agoe beene brought to vtter ruine 
and destruction. Yet notwithstanding the manifold Discoveries and the continuall 
shame that hath en age beene the issue of their undertakings, they will not 
desist, but still proceed in their inhumane and most tyranicall devices, they have of 
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late practised most sti ly against the Peace of this Realme, but by the mercy of 
Gop, have bin prevented, yet none was of such Horrible condition as this which I 
shall now relate to you. In Derbyshire, some Thirteene Miles from Derpy Towne 
lieth a Towne cailed by the name of BINGLY, a small Country Towne, but of good 
Bignesse, inhabited by sort of Men of Great Ranke an Guality, among the 
rest their lived one Mr. Thomas Needham, a man of large possessions, but by profes- 
sion a Romish Catholique, this Needham had gotten unto him many of the same 
profession, and by the assistance of John Simonds, whom they had hi for their 
po , had convay’d by night by a private Doore into the Church, into a great 
Poult underneath the ground, 34 Barrells of Gunpowder, with store of small pieces of 
old Iron, some Stones, end Faggotts, whereby they had determined, at the time of 
Divine Service, to subvert and blow up the aforesaid Church in the time of Divine 
Service, when the Church was filled with a full number of the Parishioners, but thanks 
be to God, their designe was prevented, and the Parishioners destined for Ruine, as 
t safe and alive. e discovery was after this maner, it happened, that one Jacob 
ncklin, beeing the Sexton of the aforesaid Parish of Bingley, had occasion to goe to 
the Church late in the Evening to Toll the ing Bell for a neighbour who then la: 
desperately sick, as he was entred into the Church, he heard a 7 noyse underneat: 
the Ground, which put this Sexton into a great affright and amazement, so that 
leaving to performe the Duty, hee came about, he betooke himselfe home, and told 
his Wife what noyse hee had heard in the Church under Ground, who willed him to 
call some of his neighbours, and take them along with him, and to zoe and performe 
what did belong unto him to do. He did according to his wives directions and 
councell, and as he entred into the Church accompanied with some of his Neighbours, 
they all heard the same noyse, not knowing from whence it should gee and at 
length as he was passing by to the place where he should toll the Bell, through the 
cranny or cracke of a stone, he received the Reflection of a light to shine forth of the 
vault, whereupon they drew neere the mouth of the said vault, and discovered by 
their approach more light, which made them retreate back to see the event of this 
noyse and light, about halfe-an-houre after they lying in obscurity ——- aman 
with a darke Lanthorne to come forth of the Vault, and perceiving him to be alone 
unaccompanied with any body else, they drew neere unto him, and demanded the 
reason of his being there at that unseasonable time, and the cause of his going downe 
into the vault, but he would not declare anything unto them, but said that they had 
no power to question him, upon which peremptory answer they drag’d him by 
violence unto the Constable, who kept him in safe Custody that night, and the next 
Day had him before a Justice of peace to be examined, which Symonds upon 
examination confessed that hee was an hired servant unto Mr. Needham, and that he 
did not doubt but that his Master would justifie what he had done, he further 
confessed that he was to receive twenty Markes for his service, and that hee had beene 
now 6 moneths in this employment, to lay in the Powder, and the rest of the things in 
the Vault, and that their designe was, in the time of Divine Service, to have blowne 
up the Church, and killed all the Parishioners that should have beene at that time 
assembled, and that if he had not beene at this present taken, by the next om 
they should have understodd the end and intention of his pi ings. e 
confessed further that this his Master was not alone in this Plot, but that he more 
adherents in the businesse, some of which, he at that time made mention of, as of one 
Mr. Richard Danzy, Esquire, Mr. Thomas Overlie, and Mr. Anthony Gray, 
Gentlemen, all of the same Coun’ After this his examination taken, his mittimus 
was made, and he sent unto Darby Goale, where he now remains, and immediately 
this strict ¢ was given by the Justice of the Peace, that search should be made 
in the vault, which was done accordingly, where they found the Gunpowder according 
to his Confession, and all things else, r which they did proceed to apprehend some 
of those whom this Symonds had confessed to be in this Plot, but they were all fied, 
but in the house of Mr. Needham they found great store of ammunition for warre, as 
Muskets, Pikes, Halberts, Armour, Powder, and Bullets great store, the provision 
that was taken from thence might very well furnish neere upon an hundred men for 
service, there was also taken forth of Mr. Grayes house, some other Provision for 
Warre, as store of Petronels, Gunpowder and Shot, and in his stable sixteene horses 
well fitted for service, all which provision was seized on, and was carried away, and 
delivered into the hands and custody of Mr. Richard Fotherly, Justice of Peace of 
the said County. *,* FINIS. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


HAYFIELD. 


ALLEGED RISING oF Sprrits.—The following highly curious letter, showing a mar. 
vellous amount of credulity on the part of what should have been well Leteenedl people, 
of a little more than a century ago, is printed from a MS. copy in the possession of the 
Editor, and has been thought worth making a ‘‘note” of in this department of 
the Reliquary. ‘The letter is from Dr. James Clegg, who was Presbyterian Minister at 

l-en-le-Frith, and author of the life of the Rev. John Ashe, and other works, 
to the learned Dr. Ebenezer Latham, who presided over the celebrated dissenting 
academy at Findern, and who was the author of several controversial and other 
works. The Findern academy was one of considerable note, and many learned 
— — pupils of Dr. Latham, who was buried at Findern in 1754. The following 

the letter ;— 


“T know you are pleas’d with anything curious and uncommon in Nature, & 
if what follows shall appear such, I can assure you from Eye witnesses of the Truth of 
every particular. In a Church at about 3 miles distance from us, the indecent 
Custom still prevails of burying the dead in the place set apart for the Devotions of the 
living ; yet the parish not being very populous, one would scarce imagine the 
Inhabitants of the ve could be straytned for want of room ; yet it should seem 
so, for on the last of Aug’st, several Hundreds of Bodies rose out of the Grave in the 
open day in that Church, to the great astonishment and Terror of several spectators. — 

ey deserted the Coffin, and arising out of the grave, immediately ascended directly 
towards Heaven, singing in Consert all along as they mounted thro’ the Air; they 
had no winding sheets about them, yet did not appear quite naked, their Vesture 
seemed streak’d with gold, interlaced with sable, skirted with white, yet thought to 
be exceeding light by the agility of their motions, and the swiftness of their ascent ; 
They left a most fragrant and delicious Odour behind them, but were quickly out of 
sight, and what is become of them or in what Distant Regions of this vast System they 
have since fixed their Residence, no Mortal can tell. 

The Church is in Heafield, three miles from Chappell frith. 1745.” 


JOWLED.—-About five and twenty years ago, I heard a witness in giving his evidence 
at the Worcester assizes in an ascault case, sdy,—“I saw the defendant lay hold of 
the plaintiff by the shoulders and jow/ him to the ground.” The ow in the word 
jowled he pronounced in the same way as the ow is pronounced in Old Towler. Is 
this word in use in the midland counties ? 


F. A. CaRRINGTON, 
Ogbourn St. George. 


‘* Jowled” is a very common expression in this district. ‘I'll jowl thy head an’th’ 
wa’ together” is a very common threat, and one, too, often carried into execution. 
The wordis jole or jolle, pronounced jowle, and means to beat or knock the head 
against cote “Then they jolledde Jewes thorow” occurs in Cot. MSS. me 
A ii. f 117. : 


Joun Baptis?’s NIGHT.—Being at Tissington the other day, I, met with a friend 
who unconsciously gave me material for a ‘‘ query” for the Religuary. He had not 
been very well, and on my wishing him good morning and asking him how he felt, 
he replied—“ Oh, I’ve had a regular John Baptist night of it.” On enquiring the 
— of this expression, he confessed thut he did not know, but that he had 
always heard it, and used it, to denote that a restless wakeful night had been er 
What is the origin and meaning of this expression ? -P.C 


This expression takes its origin from the old custom of watching on Midsummer 
Eve,—the Feast of St. John the Baptist. It was formerly usual to pass the night in 
watching, and in noise and revelries of various kinds, with bonfires, dancing, and 
many other curious demonstrations. Thus the night became one of restlessness,— 
a night without sleep —and when used in later times, the expression simply means 
that the person has passed a restless, uneasy, sleepless night. Ed, 
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MELBOURNE. 


MonvumEntat Cross.—During the recent alterations consequent upon the restoration 
of this fine old church, a monumental slab has been brought to light, of which the 
accompanying is a representation. The slab is six feet six inches in length, and two 
feet one inch in width. It bears a foliated cross of unusual form and remarkably 

character ; the lower part of the shaft is worn away. Monumental crosses are 
not uncommon in Derbyshire churches, and memorandums and sketches of such as 
are remaining will be very acceptable to the Reliquary. 


f 











; 


Moon Worsntr.—In the north of Wiltshire, many women of the lower classes 
worship the new moon, and I have seen it done in more than one instance within 
these five years. _ The person having been told that the new moon is visible, goes 
out of doors, taking care not to see the moon through glass, and when out of doors 
and the moon in sight, she looks steadily at it and curtsies nine times, and then says 

please God I shall have good luck.” ts this a remain of the worship of the lo- 
eet arene ae, wm of the Anglo-Saxon God Woden, who gave =~ 

e week-d: riday, as her husband did 7 ednesda: uery.— thi 
custom exist in Derbyshire!’ radian ithe Dita 
F, A. CaRRINGTON. 


Ogbourne 8. George. 


The custom as here described, differs from the ‘‘ Moon worship” of Derbyshire in 
ey particulars. In that county it is considered unlucky to see the moon for the 

rst time through glass, and many times havo I seen people close their eyes when told 
there is a new moon, and walk out of doors to see it, and “have a wish.” On first 
seeing the new moon, it is very common to turn over whatever money the person may 
- a about her, or him, (for the male sex is quite as ridiculous about these things as 
the female,) and while looking at the moon, silently wish for some event which she 
is anxious shall come to pass. And it is believed that if the money is properly turned 
over the wish will be fulfilled. There are many other superstitions conn with 
the moon which are worth ing. 





WIRKSWORTH. 

The Je sige singular advertisement for a strong voiced clergyman, is worthy of 

“‘ SEPTEMBER 17, 1764.—A Clergyman of good life and behaviour, whose voice is 
strong, and oe aypsmeeeee distinct, by applying to the Vicar of Wirksworth, in the 
County of ‘by, may enter upon the Curacy o Wirksworth aforesaid, at Michaelmas 
next, or at such time (not exceeding three months computed from the date of this 
advertisement ) as is consistent with his present engagements. 

The salary allowed is forty guineas a year, paid quarterly by equal proportions.” 
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QUAINT ADVERTISEMENTS FOR SERVANTS. 


The following curious advertisements show how differently ‘‘gentlemen’s” estab. 
lishments were conducted seventy years ago to what they are now. It must have 
been a strange ‘‘ gentleman’s family’’ in which ‘two courses” were only occasionally 
sent up! A butler to dress hair, and an ostler to wait at table and be hair dresser 
too, are mixtures of duties which would shake the nerves of the Jeames’s of the 
present day. 

‘*WANTED.—IN A GENTLEMAN’S FamILy—A Servant in the character of a Good 
Plain Cook, who can occasionally send up two courses. She will have the management 
of the kitchen and a girl under her. As very wages will be given, none but those 

roperly qualified need apply. Also wan in the above family, a Butler out of 
a who can dress hair. No objection will be made to a married man, provided he 

rings an unexceptionable character with him. For further information enquire at 
the Printer’s. Derby, July 8th, 1790.” 


“ WaNTED.—A Man Servant who understands the care of horses, has been used to 
wait at table, and can dress a gentleman’s hair. No ope need apply who cannot 
Tay oh, a bf good character from his last place. Enquire of the Printer. 

Y ly Thad 


TAX ON COFFINS. 
ON THE PROPOSED Tax ON COFFINS, BY Mr. EVANS, M.P. 
** Taxed when wer’e born and when we die, 
Must Coffins now a tax supply ? 


In vain on earth we respite crave, 
Or seek a shelter in the grave ! 


Derby, July 6th, 1791.” 


CYDER MAKING IN DERBY. 


The following snnouncement is interesting and curious, as being the only record of 
a Cyder Mill having been erected in Derby. The announcement is of November 
28th, 1746:— 
Plenty of all USEFUL THINGS ought to be used, and preserved for Use :— 


APPLES and CRABS are very useful, yet in their own Nature soon perishable, but 
their Juice justly pressed out, capable of long Preservation, which occasioned the 
setting up the R-MILL and PRESS in the Sadler-gate, DERBY, effectually 
to press out the same, whereof especial Care is now taken and intended to continue 
till Christmas, by Reason of the great Plenty of good Fruits. 

As to the CRAB JUICE, it is easily preservable in Cask, but the CYDER here ought 
to be fined and bottled before it be too sharp for their Liking, who use it; with 
Iceinglass may be fined in a Week’s Time. By frequent drinking of Cyder, it is of 
such diuretick Quality, that precipitates and carries off the Humours which cause 
Gravel, Gout, &c., giving g Digestion to the Stomach, and exhilerating both the 
oe, and Mind with Pleasure to act the good Offices of Humanity according to near 
40 Years Experience, by Friends Advice, as of its Use, by your — pen 

OHN Dawson. 


A SNOW STORM IN 1692. 


The following curious account of a severe snow storm in the High Peak, occurs in 
“‘ Husbandry and Trade Improved,” &c., by John Houghton, F.R.S., and is worthy 
of being reprinted. Houghton was also author of the well-known, though scarce, little 
work on Mining, the “ Rara avis in Terris, or the Compleat Miner,” published in 1681. 

“From a very understanding man at Derby, I have this following account, which I 
put here for a prece of natural history. The letter is dated April 13. 1692. and the account 
ts as follows;—Upon the second instant we had such a storm and so much snow, as 
was never known here in the memory of man ; between here and Sheffield there was a 
snow 4@ yard > some places, and one John Webster, of Hogneston in Derbyshire, 
and six horses, between Pike-Hall and Hurdlow, were starved to death; he would 
needs adventure from Pike-Hall, where others stayed and were saved, and their packs 
and horses, as they came from Derby, And Hurdlov is not two miles further, where 
Webster was lost. Joun Hovucuton, F,R.S.” 
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BRANKS 
Sormerty at Chesterfield 7 
" The Yemper deinge hotle and somewhat Slronge, 


‘Tes meelé lo put a bryale on lee Tonge” 
Old Ballad, 








Llewellynn Jewill 6.84. del O anaslal 








